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who have already selected the claims on which they will set- 
tle and file as soon as Congress shall have thrown the terri- 
tory open to settlement. In the Crow, the Flathead, the 
Shoshone, the Bannack, the Piegan, Gros Ventre and Assina- 
boine reservations and a portion of the Indian Territory are 
choice tracts of land which the white men eagerly covet. 

They can hardly wait for these lands to be legally thrown 
open to settlement. It was only two years ago that the best 
springs on the arid reservation of one of the Pueblo tribes 
were boldly claimed by a powerful corporation, the lands 
about them -seized, and the hapless owners of the soil, who 
depended for their crops on this water, warned off with 
threats. Invasions of the Ocklohoma strip are continually 
being made by supposed settlers, who coolly defy the 
proclamations of the President and the opposition of the 
United States troops in their endeavors to seize lands owned 
P2IOAOOSIP SI JOATIS 10 pjos uoq} pus MON ‘suBIpUy aq} Aq 
on a reservation, and the whites flock in and cannot be 
ejected. 

Their lands should not be allotted to the Indians m sever- 
alty unless it can be shown that such a plan will result bene- 
ficially to these people. The time will come, and we trust 
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Wr the present number we bring the report of the 

trajectory trials of hunting rifles to a finish, and con- 
clude our exhibit of what this class of arms show themselves 
capable of doing under the conditions as they prevailed at 
Creedmoor during the pleasant October days used for the 
trial. We have made the matter as plain and simple as possi- 
ble, and in the pamphlet form in which it has been placed for 
future reference will, we doubt not, form a permanent addi- 
tion to the literature of the rifle. 

Taking the trial through, we think the riflemen of the 
country are to be congratulated upon having the choice of 
so excellent a selection of rifles from which to choose when 
they seek to supply their kit with a reliable fieldarm. Any of 
the rifles named may with safety be trusted, so far as accu- 
racy is concerned. Some are closer, harder hitters than 
others, and generally in proportion to the charge employed; 
but to none of them could the complaint be properly laid that 
it was an unreliable weapon. Every marksman must habitu- 
ate himself to the peculiarities of his piece before he can use 
it with satisfaction. In other word, ‘‘get the hang” of his 
rifle. Because a rifle makes;a good showing in one table of 
trajectory heights would not he evidence per se that it was a 
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for the present we can only hope to see a very small minority 
of the Indian children sent to the boarding schools. 

These are some of the practical difficulties in the way of 
the plan to allot the lands to the Indians in severalty. The 
chief objection to this project, and the one which utterly 
condemns it, lies in the fact that it would result in bringing 
the Indians into close contact with the whites. To give the 
Indians their allotments and then throw the unoccupied land 
open to sale means that Indians and whites would live together 
on what are now the Indian reservations. The result of such 
a mixed settlement would be utterly disastrous to the red 
man. He is not yet fit to walk alone. He has little self- 
control. Like a child, he will barter for some trifle which 
has caught his fancy his most precious possession. He is 
fond of liquor, and a tin cup full of the vile whisky of the 
border will purchase his good will and all his secrets. 

In a mixed settlement of whites and Indians the latter 
would in a very short time have parted with all their posses- 
sions. They would be sold whisky as long as they could pay 
for it, and would become hopelessly worthless and wretched. 
Their women would be debauched and the men drunkards. 
They would be paupers whom it would be necessary to sup- 
port or to see starve. If they are to be supported it should 
be done as now, on the agency, where they are measurably 
free from contact with the white man, where whisky is not 
allowed and where for the present they can be taught in a 
body far more easily than would be possible if they were 
scattered out over a wide extent of country. There is 
nothing in the present agency system to prevent the Indians 
taking up farms as soon as they know how to manage them. 

Those who advocate this allotment plan of dealing with 
the Indian are reeommending a step which if adopted now, 
will result in his speedy extinction. They show little 
acquaintance with Indian character. 

Immediate contact with the white man the wild Indian 
cannot survive. He must be protected from himseJf until he 
has made some progress toward the self-control which is a 
distinguishing character of civilized people. It will be 
time enough to turn him adrift to take part unaided in the 
struggle for existence, when he has learned in part the les- 
son of civilized life. These savage descendants of bar- 
barous sires are the weakerrace. Pat into competition with 
the whites they must perish unless a helping hand is exten- 
ded to them. In such a struggle the weaker must go to the 
wall. It is a law of life that the fittest shall survive, 


the standard on this point of the shooting art. 


THE INDIANS’ LANDS. 


A NEW project for the amelioration of the condition of 

the Indians is now in high favor. It is a kind of 
patent plan, which is to civilize the Indian and make bim 
self-supporting—if he survives its adoption. It is advocated 
with a little qualification by Gen. Sheridan. 

It is proposed to allot to each Indian family 320 acres of 
land and to throw the remainder of the reservation open to 
sale at $1.25 per acre. The sale of the surplus land, it is 
calculated, would yield a sum which, invested in Gov- 
ernment bonds, would produce an annual income of about 
$4,480,000—a sum which considerably exceeds the amount 
now appropriated for the Indians. 

The assumptions upon which this reasoning is based are 
very largely fallacious, and the figures which appear to sup- 
port them lie as only figures can. It is misleading to say 
that all or even the greater part of the reservations left over 
after the best locations have been taken up for the Indians’ 
farms, could be sold. Avery small portion of the land—that 
along the creeks and near springs, where water can be had 
—could so be sold at once; but the dry uplands, the arid 
sage plains and the rough and rocky mountain sides, which 
constitute so large a portion of many Indian reservations, 
would never be bought up at anything like the price named. 
It is but a short time since a portion of the land grant of a 
great corporation—a strip forty miles long by twenty wide— 
was sold for seventeen cents an acre. This was in a cattle 
country and the land was bought for range. 

Moreover, the income mentioned would not support the 
Indians. The beggarly appropriation made by Congress 
sufficed up to two or three years ago, but they are sufficient 
no longer. Up to that time there were some buffalo left, and 
a good deal of smaJler game, on which the Indians subsisted. 
Now all the game is gone except a few grouse, prairie dogs 
and sand rats, and the Indians must have government food 
or starve. For the last two or three years a great many of 
them have starved. 

The time is close at hand when the friends of 
the Indians must use all their influence to protect 
him in his rights. The West is settling up more rapidly 
than ever, and greedy eyes are casting covetous glances upon 
the contracted lands which the red men still hold, as well as 
upon their flocks and herds. The reservations are pro- 


Tue Fish CoMMISSION AND THE AUDITOR.—After all the 
charges of unnecessary expenditure at Wood’s Holl, made by 
First Auditor Chenowith who refused to audit the bill for 
plumbing, the accounts have been passed by higher authority, 
which at the same time declined to allow the payment of bills 
of Auditor Chenowith for new carpets, rugs, brass furniture 
for his fire-place and other articles of pure luxury. Itis evi- 
dent that the Auditor’s objections to extravagance were never 
intended to be applied to his own case. He was seeking per- 
sonal notoriety by sending out vague newspaper accounts 
that there were ‘‘irregularities” in the bills of Prof. Baird, 
which had the effect of making the public think that his 
keen perception had discovered a very large African in the 
Fish Commission wood pile. The Washington Sunday 
Herald, an Administration paper, saidjon Sunday last: ‘“The 
recent approval by the Controller of the accounts of the Fish 
Commission tend to show that the startling discoveries her- 
alded with a flourish of trumpets by special correspondents 
are indefinitely postponed. Any one who was at all ac- 
quainted with Prof. Baird’s character and standing, or who 
knew Major Powell, of the Geological Bureau, could not be 
made to believe, without evidence of the clearest kind, that 
either had been guilty of anything crooked. As nothing 
wrong has been discovered, although the desire of finding 
‘irregularities’ has been evident, it is presumed that for a 
little while calumny by innuendo will cease, so far as these 
officials are concerned.” ‘ 


SENSIBLE GAME CLuBs.—There are many thousands of 
sportsmen who cannot afford to own shares in the expensive 
game clubs owning choice preserves. Bat it is quite within 
the power of the gunners, in any given locality, by associa- 
ting together to provide for the conservation of their game. 
Our remarks on this topic last week have brought to notice 
a club working in the manner then proposed. A report of 
this we hope soon to lay before our readers. 


THe ForREST,AND STREAM’S GRIZZLIES are the most at- 
tractive animals at the Central Park menagerie. They are 
in a great cage out of doors, and tens of thousands of visit- 
ors have been interested spectators of their ursine idiosyn- 
cracies, 
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suggest measures for the future administration of the State 
lands, and for such control over operations in private lands 
as might be deemed essential to the public interests. 

Acting on the authority thus vested in him the Comptroller 
appointed a commission composed of Prof. Sargent, of Har- 
vard; Messrs. D. Willis James and E. M. ot 

These gentlemen visited the region personally in the sum- 
mer of 1884, appointed experts to determine the areas of the 
timber lands and waste, which were indicated by shading in 
a map prepared for the purpose; investigated the several 
points at issue for themselves, secured information from 
every possible source, and at the close of the year submitted 
to the Comptroller a report which may be fairly character- 
ized as a model of clearness, conciseness, and impartiality ; 
at the same time it affords abundant evidence of the consci- 
entious thoroughness with which they executed a public trust 
gratuitously undertaken. 

The total area of the Adirondack terrritory registered as 
State property is 781,000 acres, but the Commissioners found 
the boundaries so ill defined that a considerable amount of sur- 
vey work will be required to secure the State in its posses- 
sions. The amount of destruction by reckless felling and 
firing is described in language studiedly temperate, but the 
Commissioners illustrate this part of their report by an ad- 
mirable series of photographs, depicting deserted fields, with 
their exhausted soil, and stony hillsides divested of their 
forest floor, in language more eloquent than pen could tell. 
Contrary to general anticipation, and perhaps contrary to 
the preconceived opinions of the Commissioners themselves, 
the lumbermen are not found to be the prime offenders in 
this work of devastation, although they too come in for a 
share of public censure. The chief offenders are the farmers, 
who, tempted by the cheapness of the land to carve out 
homes for themselves in the wooded wilderness, defy the 
hard climate, make light of the thin soil, and clear field after 
field, only to desert them as soon as the thin coat of humus 
is exhausted. This continual clearing, say the Commis- 
-sioners, involves frequent firing, purposely undertaken when 
the forest is driest, and generally resulting in the spread of 
the conflagration to the neighboring woods. The lumbermen 
are let down easily. The Commissioners satisfied themselves 
that felling operations are restricted to the pines and spruce, 
which appearing mostly as isolated trees or small clumps 
in the midst of hardwood forests, theirremoval does nothing 
to destroy the forest character of the scenery, nature exert- 
ing herself immediately to fill up the blanks with saplings 
from the surrounding forest. It is nevertheless pointed out 
that the amount of top lops and branches left on the forest 
floor to dry, are fatally instrumental in spreading fires en- 
croaching on the forests, and that these fires are frequently 
due to the culpable negligence of men in the lumber camps. 
They observe further that the hard woods of the region are 
likely ere long to come in active demand, and unless (as 
scems improbable in private hands) these forests shall be 
worked systematically for the maintenance of a permanent 
yield of timber, wholesale denudation must be looked for 
as a matter of course. 

Nevertheless the Commissioners, while holding the view 
that it is desirable in the public interests that the whole 
region be controlled and its forest character maintained by 
the State, deprecate resumption by law of eminent domain, 
as certain to result in the creation of artificial values, and in 
committing the State to an extravagant outlay. They usually 
deprecate all attempts at State interference with private man- 
agement, as opposed to the general sense of the community, 
arguing with some justice that the State has not yet evidenced 
any such capacity for the ecouomic management of its own 
forests, as would justify any interference with private 
owners. The spirit of their recommendations on this head 
is, ‘‘Let the State show what it can do with its own forests 
first in the matters of arrest of destruction, restoration of 
denuded area, and economy of management. The State 
owns one-fourth of the region, and if destruction continues 
to spread in the other three-fourths it will rapidly pass into 
State hands for taxes due.” 

In this connection the Commissioners recommend one 
measure as politic as it is just, that State lands be chargeable 
with their proper quota of local taxation; the fact that they 
have not been assessed in the past has proved a temptation 
to adjoining owners to buy up the lands in the market, on 
speculation, as the burthen of added taxation would fall on 
them equally if they let them pass to the State. 

After suggesting some general measures for the suppres- 
sion of forest fires, the Commissioners recommend that the 
management of the State forests be vested in an honorary 
commission of three members, to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, with the approval of the Senate, one of them retiring 
at two years, the second at four, the third at six years, the 
vacancies thus created being filled by the same authority as 
they occur, so as to create a permanent commission, with a 
periodical infusion of new blood. On this point only was 
there a want of perfect unanimity among the members of the 
Commission, Mr. Poucher expressing his preference for 
vesting the independent control of the forests in a forest 
warden or commissioner, subordinated to one of the public 
departments; but all are agreed that the chief forest execu- 
tive should retain office during good behavior, and not be 
liable to removal with change of political party. 

Armed with this report, so well calculated to allay all 
anxiety as to attempted undue interference with private 
interests, the Legislature was able to put through a bill in 
the sessions of 1884-5. This bill, which received the sanc- 
tion of the Governor, vests the care, custody, control and 
superintendence of the State forests in the Forest Commission, 
together with charge of the public interests of the State, 
with regard to forests and tree planting, and especially with 
reference to forest fires, in every part of the State; and in- 
vests the Commission (subject to the provisions of the Act) 
with ‘‘all the powers now vested in the Commissioners of the 
Land Office, and in the Comptroller, as to such of the said 
lands as are now owned by the State,” and leaves them un- 
trammeled in their selection of the warden and his staff, 
and in their distribution of the sanctioned annua] expendi- 
ture among all heads, stipulating only that the annual grants 
shall not be exceeded. Everything has in fact been done to 
render the new department independent of the control of 
political party. 

The supervisor of every town in which State wild lands 
are situated is made ez-officio protector of such lands, and is 
subordinated to the Forest Commission in respect of them. 
It will be the duty and, we suppose we may say, the privi- 
lege of the supervisor to appoint the forest guard or guards 
for his own township. The Forest Commission will deter- 
mine the duties and pay of the guards. The supervisors of 
every town in the State have also authority to appoint fire 
wardens, who must be local residents, and to execute a map 
of the fire district of their several towns at a cost not exceed- 


and sat upon a rock there while the younger Kootenay and I 
cowered. behind a great boulder a little below him. 

It was to me a wonderful thing to see that sturdy, bow- 
legged Kootenay boy march steadily up the face of the talus 
slope. He never hesitated or paused for breath, but marched 
ahead as regularly, and apparently with as little effort, as if 
he were walking up a pair of stairs. Slowly he grew smaller 
and smaller to the sight, and at length, a mere dot, disap- 
peared behind a pinnacle of rock. 

It snowed constantly and blew with great violence, so that 
it was bitter cold and my comrade and I shivered behind the 
rock. I found at length a dry spot on my clothing where I 
could strike a match, and when my pipe got going I felt 
better. Ihad taken quite a fancy to the younger Kootenay 
boy, who had a lot of fun in him and was brimming over 
with mischief, and as he seemed quite as miserable as my- 
self I passed him the pipe, for which he seemed extremely 
grateful. So for an hour or two we waited and shivered 
and smoked. At length we heard a crackling down in the 
ravine, and saw Yellowfish gathering sticks for a fire, 
which he soon had going finely. We joined him, and as we 
did so, saw the other boy making his way slowly down the 
mountain. When he reached us he reported that there were 
plenty of sheep on the other side of the mountain, but the 
snow and fog were so thick that he could not see them and 
could do nothing with them. 

We went back to the horses, and, cold and wet, began the 
descent of the mountain. This was even more disagreeable 
than the climb up had been, for now we had not hope to 
sustain us. We wound in and out among the tree trunks, 
slipping down steep places and then scrambling up others as 
steep, keeping as far as possible on the ridges, but often be- 
ing obliged to cross deep ravines. Once or twice we tried to 
follow one of these down toward the lower ground, but in 
each case we found our passage barred by a petwork of 
fallen timber, or else by the narrowing of the gorge, 
which thus became impassable on account of the soft bot- 
tom. The only incident that varied the monotony of this 
climbing was a tumble which I had. Jerry was larger than 
the Indian ponies, and not nearly so agile, and in attempting 
to follow the boys up the side of a very steep ravine he tum- 
bled over backward. When I felt him going I jumped from 
the saddle, and horse and rider rolled down the steep bank 
side by side. Neither suffered any injury, but I was very 
well pleased that I had got out of the saddle in time to avoid 
being struck by the horse. A more successful attempt to 
mount the bank was made at another point, and I followed 
the tracks of the boys until I overtook them at the edge of 
the timber. 

In camp that night after dinner [ was grumbling at the 
bad luck which seemed to follow us, which was due largely 
to the wretched weather, when Yellowfish suggested a rem- 
edy which had not previously occurred to me. He said: 
‘‘Why don’t you promise to make a present to the Sun if 
you get a sheep, when you hunt to-morrow?’ The idea 
seemed a good one, and the vow was accordingly made; 
the terms being that if I killed a sheep on the morrow I 
should give the Bear-pipe—é. ¢., the medicine pipe which is 
sacred to the Sun and the other gods—a dance on my return 
to the agency. 

Like other superstitious people, the Piegans endeavor to 
avert threatened evils by presents to their deities. When the 
gods are ill-disposed toward them, their favor may often be 
purchased by a gift, or even by the sacrifice of something, 
which, though precious to its possessor, can scarcely be sup- 
posed to have any value to the being to whom it is offered. 
This belief is common to most, if not all, Indians, and I 
have seen striking examples of it -in several tribes. One 
grizzled old Ree warrior, with whom I once campaigned for 
several months, had cut off four or five of his fingers in 
order that he might succeed in killing his bitter personal 
enemy, and he related to me with infinite satisfaction the 
story of his plotting and waiting for seven years, and how 
finally his prayers and his sacrifices were crowned with suc- 
cess, and having killed his enemy he took his heart home to 
his lodge and then cooked and ate it. I have been told of 
an instance in another tribe where a man attempted to pur- 
chase the favor of the gods by killing his only son, a young 
boy to whom he was deeply attached. 

The Sun being the chief of the Blackfoot gods, it was 
natural that he should be mentioned by Yellowfish, but it is 
probable that this was only a figure of speech for all the 
gods, and that the offering was not to be confined to him 
alone, but would be shared by Napz (old man), as well as by 
all ‘above people,” for when a Bear-pipe dance takes place 
the prayers are addressed to all of these. Yo. 


THE FORESTRY COMMISSION REPORT. 


Siig pressure brought to bear on the New York Legis- 

lature to take some measures to arrest the destruction 
of the forests of the Adirondacks, proceeding as it did, from 
the most influential citizens of the Empire State, was too 
determined to be ignored. Every obstacle was placed in 
the way of immediate legislation by the lumbermen of the 
region, who saw themselves charged with the reckless de- 
struction of the forests, and the conversion of the pine-clad 
hills into a bare rocky wilderness, and who feared that pop- 
ular clamor might result in the imposition of undue restric- 
tions upon the lumber industry. Several bills were brought 
before the two houses in the sessions of 1884-85, none of which 
became law, but a compromise satisfactory to all parties was 
effected by vesting authority in the Comptroller to appoint a 
commission to examine and report upon the condition of the 
forests, to investigate the causes of their destruction and to 


TO THE WALLED-IN LAKES. 


V.—-HUNTING WITH THE KOOTENAYS. 
[re morning broke dull and lowering. We were early 
astir, and cast many longing glances toward the trail 
down the lake along which the Kootenay would be seen as 
he rode toward the camp. It was 10 o’clock, however, be- 
fore any one appeared, and then the two riders who galloped 
toward us were seen to be a couple of well-grown boys, and 
not the Indian who had promised to come. By this time it 
had begun to rain, and it seemed useless to start out, but the 
boys, when they reached camp, told us that they could take 
us to the mountain where sheep were plenty, and explained 
the absence of our friend of the previous day by saying that 
he had lost some of his horses, and had been obliged to go 
off and hunt for them. Almost anything seemed to me 
better than a rainy day spent in camp, and so Yellowfish and 
I saddled our horses and prepared to accompany the boys. 
Appekunny preferred to remain in camp. 

We started about 10 o’clock, the boys in the lead at a wild 
gallop, with blankets flapping and quirts flying. Leaving the 
trail at the big creek which flows into the inlet flat, and 
keeping to the east of that, we rode for several miles up a nar- 
row, open valley, bordered on either side by spruce-clad 
hills, and then turning to the left struck into the timber. 
We had ridden all the way at a fast lope, the Indian boys 
having no mercy on their horses, and seeming to take a mis- 
chievous pleasure in riding them as hard as they could make 
them go. Every now and then the leader would look back 
at me and laugh, and then would bring down his quirt as 
hard as he could on his horse’s flank. All this time it was 
raining very hard, but as I had donned my rubber coat, I 
was not wet much above the knees. There was but little 
down timber in the forest through which we were now 
riding, but the trees often stood very close together, and the 
ascent was terribly steep. Generally we followed the hog 
backs, but sometimes we would have to plunge down into a 
ravine so steep that the horses would set their feet and slide 
down the slope, and then vn the other side have to stick their 
toes into the ground hard, and scramble up like squirrels, 
while the rider held on with legs and hands to keep 
from slipping backward over his horse’s rump. Here and 
there was a faint trail, and I often saw the fresh horse tracks 
made by the hunters of the day before. The boys, however, 
were constantly losing this, and only kept on in the direction 
they wanted to follow. 

At length we reached a point near the edge ofthe timber, 
where the boys signified that we must leave the horses. We 
dismounted and then followed fifteen minutes of very steep 
climbing up a slippery grass covered slope, which brought 
us to a level platform covered with dwarf evergreens, whose 
gnarled and and twisted branches showed the tremendous 
force of the winds to which they are continually exposed. 
As we pushed our way through these, I could see by the 
greater care exercised by the boys, and by the way in 
which they looked into their guns to make sure that the 
cartridges were there, that we had reached the hunting 
grounds, and in a few moments more we looked cautiously 
over the bushes on to the bare mountain side. At our feet 
the plateau ended, the ground dropped off sharply for a 
huudred feet, and a deep naked saddle extended from the 
spur on which we stood to the main mountain, which had 
all the boldness and ruggedness characteristic of the range in 
this region. On the west the saddle broke off sharply in a 
very steep clay slope, and to the east by a more gentle 
descent into a deep ravine, in which grew a thick mat of 
stunted spruces, among which were the fallen and decaying 
trunks of some very large trees. Above the saddle for per- 
haps 1,000 feet was the gray talus slope, rocks piled on 
rocks in wild confusion, just as the fragments had fallen 
from the heights above. The slope seemed too steep for 
ascent, but faintly lined upon it in all directions could be 
discerned the sheep trails leading up and down. Above the 
talus was the massive vertical wall which constituted the true 
summit of the mountain. This was black with the wear of 
the storms of ages, and toward either end was weathered 
into turrets and pinnacles of curious and fantastic shapes. 
Away to the west the bare mountain side, rough with vast 
masses of rock and seamed and broken by cajion and ravine, 
stretched away toward the shores of the great lake. 

Some little time was spent in examining the mountain side 
before we emerged from our concealment. We detected no 
game, and creeping carefully down the steep and slippery 
face of the bluff, gained the saddle. Here there were 
numerous tracks of sheep that had been made this morning. 
One of the freshest was that of a great ram, which had 
passed along but a short time before, whose spreading hoofs 
had sunk deep into the soft soil. 

It had begun to rain with great violence, just after we had 
left our horses, and now that we were on the bare mountain- 
side and no longer protected by the forest, we felt the full 
force of the storm. The wind swept down from the peaks 
as if it were trying to lift us from our feet and carry us 
away, and with the wind came showers of cold rain and 
squalls of snow, and clouds of chiliing mist. The sides of 
the mountain were hidden from view. We gathered under 
the lee of a huge fragment of rock, and after a few moments’ 
consultation the biggest Kootenay boy girt his blanket about 
him and set out for the east end of the rocky wall above us. 
The younger ene, who remained, toid us by signs that his 
companion would try to start some game and drive it to us. 
So Yellowfish clambered a little higher up on the mountain, ! 
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the chore boats to the spot. Then a light spoon, a Henshall 
rod and good multiplying reel can be depended on to give 


ing $5. But within the principal forest region of the Adir- 
a you a four to eight pound fish, whose large flaky muscles 


ndacks the fire wardens will be appointed directly by the 





a missioners. ; ; 7 7 7 : ; 
a Oorinally, the act provides that the Forest Commission shall | will be appreciated no less when boiled for supper than in| up anything behind his gun. This year two of my boys, 
take necessary measures in concert with the rtment of | the recent struggle to draw them from the water. chips of the old block, but rapidly ng their father in 
ler Public Tnstrdetion, nts of universities, etc., for awaken-| The tide flowing each way over the shoals south of the | woodcraft if not stature, determined in concert with their 
lar. ing an interest in if of forests in all State educational | island, breaks into great fields of white, whose curling | cousintocircumvent Jack Green. The lot was cast by ‘think 
establishments and for imparting elementary instruction in | billows, just before they edge out into foam, are the paradise | ing of aletter,” and it fell upon the oldest, Harvey, to go out 
m- q forestry. They shall, further, and as soon as practicable, | of the bluefish and of that other anti-type of Eden called the | the night before, take possession of the only good blind upon 
the { prepare tracts or circulars giving plain and concise advice shark. Starting at the proper hour in one of the roomy, the point and hold the fort against all comers and espe- 
in for the care of woodlands upon private lands, and for start- | staunch and swift catboats used by the local fishermen, a sail | cially said Green, until the boy’s comrades appeared at day- 
ral ing new plantations on areas that have been denuded by | of some six miles brings you to the place. On each side of | break of Sept. 1. He knew the route well, but going through 
om. fire, erosion, or in any way exhausted or laid waste; and | the centerboard stands a great tub and the two are the} oak woods in a dark night is quite different from the same 
ted shall distribute such tracts without cost to all applicants | measure of your expected catch. Before reaching the ‘‘Rips” | thing by day, and after some hours’ wanderin 
er- and take measures to bring them to the notice of persons | the lines are over-run, fresh eel skins slipped upon the jigs| lost. At last he sawa light and working 
ty; who may be benefitted by such advice. and the outriggers put in place which enable one or two men | knocked at the door of a little house. Alas, it was opened 
ici- To enable the Commissioners to give effect to all these im- | to tend four lines. At last you strike the fish and for an| by Jack Green himself! Harvey is quick, and at once asked 
ust portant measures the Legislature sanctioned an expenditure | hour or two it is a question only of how fast you can take in | the way to Nancy Looks, a widow who sells eggs and lives 
of $15,000 for the year, and Messrs, D. Willis James and | the lines, replace a chance jig carried off by sharks, or keep | not far from his objective point. Jeck gave the directions, 
as William Dowd, of New York, and Mr. Basselin, who is an | the hooks clear from the floating grass that forms the only | but the lad’s rolled-up blanket and Greener did not exactly 
nd an Adirondack lumberman, were appointed Commissioners, | drawback in this noble sport. I say the only drawback, but | look like buying eggs. Finally Jack said, ‘You are going 
ur- The two former declined to serve; they probably thought | there is one supreme moment in the experience of each new | to No Bottom Cove, aint you?” and Harvey answered meek- 
es- that one Commissioner would be equal to the disbursement | comer, old sailor though he be, when after some twenty ly “Yes.” According to the latter’s account both stood 
nd of $15,000. rapid courses back and forward in the trough of the breakers, | silent for nearly a minute and then broke into hearty laugh- 
he Nothing was, consequently, done during the summer of | a tribute must be paid to aoe for his gifts to you. How-| ter which lasted much longer. In the end Jack asked him 
ad- 1885, but in the autumn of the year the Governor appointed | ever, the loss is soon replaced, for slack water comes quickly | into the house, said he had built a new blind in another 
ith Messrs. Townsend Cox and Arthur Knevals, of New York, | when time is so fully occupied, and no sooner are the sheets | place this year, and they parted the best of friends. Next 
eir to the vacant places on the Commission. — It is understood | loosened and the bow turned homeward than the skipper | day the three boys contributed eight brace of ducks to the 
lL. that these gentlemen have accepted, but it is simply absurd | produces a basket and a stone jug from the little locker | mess chest of the club. M. V. 
to to suppose that they will throw themselves with any energy | underneath the tiller. The one contains only ship’s bread, P.S. In honesty it must be confessed that several attempts 
es, into the work unless assured of adequate means and oppor- | cheese and home-made doughnuts, and the other nothing but | have been made to connect the fashionable end of the island 
in tunity of carrying out such measures of conservancy and fresh water, yet how good both taste. : by a telegraph cable to the main land, but some good collier 
ra restoration as shall reflect credit on their management of the This, however, is only a common seaside experience, and | always anchors over and breaks the wire. As a business 
rs, public reserves. the same may be said of the shooting on the numerous sandy | man I am glad to say it takes 36 hours fora message from 
yut The public interest must not be allowed to flag, or it may | points beloved of a and curlew. But beyond ringnecks | my office to reach me when at my summer home. ‘Ws 
the turn out that the eons of a forest bill and appointment of = ache in a mannan. - oe may as ect eh Se eee eee ed 
ter a Commission are merely temporizing measures, inoperative e island whose acquaintance is g made throug! e ; 
us to arrest the dettouction of the veaniliaind forest area or to | introduction of Forest AND STREAM. ore than one sports- | _ AMONG THE CORAL REEFS 
sis- effect the restoration of the denuded State lands. man there always carries your “Shore Birds” ia his pocket. r was a lovely morning in December; flowers were in 
en All the pamphlets that may be written, with all the in-| Far as the land permits from the hotels of the tourists bloom, birds were singing, a light breeze was stirring, 
of terest that may be awakened on the subject, will be of little | stands a certain club house, to which sundry gentlemen | wafting the odor of the cedars, and the general condition 
en avail to arrest the course of forest destruction. Teaching | resort who spend many days, with hired assistance, in cast- | was one of serene comfort. 5 aie 
7e8 by example is more effective than by precept. We want a| ing the heavy Cuttyhunk line for still heavier bass. Great| December, was it? It was, and that is the way it is in 
ce, competent forest department, administering the State forests | tales have these same bass, but doubtless veritable ones, | Bermuda. It was the delightful interim between seed time 
ps with economy. The establishment can be secured at small | although little reliance can be placed on photographs, as | and onions, when the ambient air is not troubled by the tear- 
ng cost, but it would be worse than useless without means to | those showing a fish larger than the fisherman may be pro- | ful fragrance of the numerous bulb, when the oleanders still 
rt- keep it profitably employed. duced by apt perspective and fore-shortening. The writer | bloom and are glad of it, and the showy hibiscus lifts its 
gs has never been within some miles of the club domain, but | trumpet to the morning sun. ' : 
ut % knows various members whose business credit is unimpeach-| Tbe wee ground doves fluttered abou there and there in the 
ost The Sportsman Gonrist. able and general character for veracity good, and therefore | streets in trustful confidence , the pretty little songster called 
n- feels that the bass themselves may be believed in. Also he | the chick of {the village sang sweetly among the orange and 
Hy iii lin AA ae a, ei hit aa Publish is glad to avouch his conviction that the rubicund faces with | lemon trees, and redbirds and bluebirds added their jubilant 
Ds. ing Oo. ee ae ee ee ee ‘S| which those gentlemen return to civil life are not the result | notes by way of matin greeting. Earth and the fullness 
re: of the club dietary, but of bours spent on their castirg pier | thereof, the mellow sky, the beautiful waters, the fragrant 
(as A PLAINT. in face directly of both the Atlantic Ocean and the midday | air and all that is delightfully novel in these wonderful 
be T’S an oyster boy I am, sun. ; islands, contributed in making a morning that would have 
nt And work at an oyster bar; My own club consists of wife, six children, two servants | elicited comment in paradise. 
‘or I have an austere boss, and myself. The club house I bought four years ago when I wended my early way down to the wharf near the Par- 
Also a clamorous ma. first permeated by the atmosphere of the Happy Island. It | liament House, eager fora sail, and not averse to catching 
Ww stands right on the shore of one of the little inlets above men- | an occasional fish. : Though it was seven by the clock there 
sle T have a fishy dad, tioned, and has no neighbor within sight except across the | was not much astir; not a store was open, not a wagon or 
by It's skinnin’ eels he does, water. The walls are about eight feet high, the double| cart to be heard, and never a ‘‘Here’s yer mornin’ paper!” 
* *Cept in season scalin’ shad, pitched roof three times as much; in fact the house is chiefly | affrighted the peaceful air. a ‘ 
fd Or countin’ crabs by the doz. roof, with one great predominating chimney made of the} ‘‘Hello, Johnnie! is the Bride of the Sea all ready?” I said, 
lly The old folks drink like fish smallest bricks imaginable. The frame is of hewn oak, | addressing a 16-year old colored boy, small of frame, scantily 
n- And are barnacles on my pay; about ten by fourteen inches section, and must have been | dressed, master of the sailing art, limber-tongued on occa- 
y. Tia fis Waive tne oe ; put up near the beginning of the last century, and it will | sion and as confident as a Congressman. 
ed Or else I'd run away. r stand apparently when all the modern seaside cottages have ‘Ay, ry, sir! she’s waitin’ for ye, ribbons on and all fixed 
0D P gone back to humus. House and roof alike are covered with | up and isn’t she pretty, though?” he replied, pointing to a 
te My life is like a ragged net; warped shingles of a sheeny gray color that art could not | little craft with a very high mast, mainsail ‘and jib spread, 
ad Luck has all run through; duplicate, any more than it could the green and brown lich- | and rolling gracefally at the end of her painter, which was 
sts The poles druv wrong, in a bad place set. ens thereon. The ceilings and most of the partitions are of | attached to a buoy a short distance away in cozy Hamilton 
of Oh, dear! what shall I do? paneled oak. There are thirteen rooms and four open fire- | harbor. ; 
te Boston. REIGNOLDS. | places, with the original iron cranes and pot-hooks still in In miniature the boat would have looked like the half of 
es A NEW ATLANTIS them. : E an English walnut with a broom-straw mast and ‘fib ac- 
to z ‘i Now, for this house with six acres of land, a barn, a large | cordin’,” rolling about in a tub of water. But it was quite 
ITTING by an open fire this afternoon, with the ther- | shop—once used for building whaleboats—a smoke house and | stanch, not altogether ship-shape, as will appear, but a boat 
ne mometer outside close to zero and a blinding storm | two fish houses, I paid for fee simple less than one thousand | of local development that weathers great gun gales and 
le driving the snow through the very crevices of the window | dollars. A little pier reaching out to deep water has since | comes back perspiring from pennant to waterline and with 


been added, and a large double bathing house. The latter | a real air of defiance. 
serves in winter, by taking out a movable partition, as a 
storehouse for the Skip Jack (which we consider the neatest 
eighteen-foot boat in those waters), her mooring, anchor, the 
lobster and eel pots, etc. 

For subsistence the club has to depend pretty much on 
what itself can shoot or catch, though fresh meat can be 
obtained by going some distance in the boat on Saturdays. 
There is no danger of starvation, for a good mess of panfish 


ey sash, my thoughts have gone to ‘‘Nessmuk” and Dr. Neidé 
, in their present balmy quarters, and to the Coot, bound 
thitherward; and thence to the pleasant spot I have found 
for my own annual vacations. That your readers may know 
what is obtainable nearer home I propose to tell them of my 
5 - —— eee 
The Happy Island is distant only ten hours from New 
"y York and less than five from Boston. Unfortunately there 
is asummer ‘‘watering place” at one end thereof, but the 


i. presence in it of divers neatly dressed people exerts no dele- | can always be taken in a few minutes from off the little pier, | tings of the exquisite blue and green of the sloping shingle, 
he terious effect on the more rational wearers of old clothes | and there is a box under the same which holds ten bushels | now close to the corrugated shore of a submarine hill peer- 
as who inhabit the remainder of the island. Providence has | of ‘‘quahogs” (most toothsome of clams) and which, like | ing above the waves, now by a shelly reef pointin, 

a fixed a great gulf between them, first in some miles of sandy | the Irish widow’s cruise, is always filled when it is empty. jeweled finger to the distant horizon, and so on to the reefs 
as road, and secondly in the ‘‘Oak Barrens.” This scrubby| From these headquarters the club radiates, sometimes on | outside, among which we had to thread our way with great 
1e successor to the aboriginal pines forms a most excellent abat- | foot, starting betimes, carrying frying-pan and condiments, | care to avoid getting fast on some treacherous shelf of 
or tis against the advance of civilization, and only the wise | lines, rods and guns, and keeping a sharp lookout for musb- | coral. 4 s 
st ones know the number of gray rabbits who dwell therein, or | rooms, which grow there abundantly. Sometimes in the But Johnnie understood his work; with wonderful skill he 
ic that it is one of the few remaining eastern homes of the | Skip Jack, when a wall tent and blankets form part of the | manipulated the sheets and the tiller, neither being in one 
- ruffed grouse. ’ catgo, and if luck is good at the distant spot where the tent | position a moment, going before the wind, cutting the wave 
e After traversing this miniature forest you come to miles | may be pitched, there is no saying when the party will re-| crests and throwing showers of aqueous diamonds to the 

and miles of high rolling hills, without a tree or bush upon | turn. Sometimes in a hired conveyance, being the only one right and Jeft, close-hauled, speeding like a prizewinner, 

ll them, being covered chiefly with crisp, slippery moss and | in those parts of sufficient capacity forour number. In fact | and again brought about to examine locations and indica- 
te occasional patches of real heather. After repeated dressings | at other times the same is used for distributing coal among | tions, while the boat hardly moved more than to roll with 
n of seaweed this changes toa fine short grass, the pasturage | the fishermen and farmers, but by scrubbing it out the prev-| an appearance of restrained impatience. ; 

‘a of many sheep, whose teeth can cut it, though a scythe | ious day with salt water and using very thin boards forseats| In the course of two hours we reached the desired place, 
d could not. The glacier ice which made these slopes has left | it does admirably. five miles from the mainland, tossed over the anchor and 
, ‘ no successor, even in winter, but the sides are steep enough A charming feature of the island is the so-called ‘‘ponds” | prepared for a contest with sheepshead porgies, yeilowtails, 
> to yield summer coasting for the boys, who, piled in layers | wandering everywhere for miles up the deep valleys. They | bonitos and other fishes of those waters. There was some 
h on smooth boards, glide down several hundred feet with a | furnish vistas hardly less picturesque than the Adirondack | danger of striking a red snapper, a long, lithe, powerful fish 
1- velocity not unworthy of St. Petersburg or Montreal. lakes, while they support a fauna different both from that | that could tear the boat from its cable if the tackle dido’t 
t) The wind blows keenly over this bare ground and is a| of the fresh water territory above them and the sea life just | give way; and also of hooking a maray, a vicious eel that 
e glorious companion for one of the finest tramping places of | across the narrow beach that separates them from the surf. | is snake and wolf in inclination, a very pirate in chasing a 
1 the continent. The moss is a soft carpet that takes the im-| Especially to be mentioned are the great vicious snapping | crew overboard when he once gets on deck and takes active 
1- press of each footstep; the air is ozonized by the surrounding | turtles, whose capture is a triumph to the small boy, and in-| command For the latter a club is kept handy, the line is 
a sea, and every hilltop gives an ocean view where the horizon | numerable large white perch, wanderers from the sea, but | drawn quickly through ascupper-hole and maray is pounded 
i is broken only by occasional white sails. Add that the’ developed if not changed by their new circumstances. These | on the head with great energy as soon as he can be reached, 
s easterly storms of August bring the plover in their train and | take the fly most greedily, and no better practice could be} Fortunately we didn’t bring any in, and red snappers did 
O that the spring-fed hollows hold many a woodcock, and | imagined than to stand on a clean white beach and have a] not engage our attention. ‘ 

f then imagine how your setters range over the unbroken| rise from two or three active 24-ounce fish every time the While Johnnie was furling the sails and opening clams I 

ground until brought to a picturesque point before some | leader reaches forty feet from shore. unwound the lines, and at the same time looked with un- 

5 clump of sweet fern or patch of blue berries, The island lies far enough to eastward to intercept most | feigned admiration upon the rare scene that lay about us. 
s The coast line is indented here and there by pretty harbors | of the migratory waterfowl who journey along the coast. | Straight away to the south was Ireland Island, with its great 


into which the trading schooners flock for temporary anchor- 
age when wind and tide are contrary, and occasionally ap- 
pears a trimmer craft flying the triangular pennant with the 
starry cross or diagonal bar of our two leading yacht clubs. 
Here the bonita and the bluefish chase the young herring, 
and, by the swift collection of screaming gulls overhead, call 


Many a northern goose eons for his breakfast in one of the 
clear ponds alluded to, and more than one group of ducks is 
so much pleased with the place as to remain there all sum- 
mer. And with a story of the opening of the present season 
for the latter I shall close, as I would not make my beloved 
island too attractive lest it become too populous. 
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One of the surest places there for ducks is No Bottom 
Cove, but Jack Green, the best shot and fisherman on Happy 
Island, lives bard by and there is a poor chance for picking 


Another small native took us out to the sailboat ina 
dingy, with our tackle and hait, lunch and_ rubber coats, 
and soon we were off, headed toward Great Sound, and the 
reefs beyond. And what a delightful sail it was! 
a narrow channel between verdant islands, luxuriant with 
cedars, palmettoes, blooming lantanas and flowery plants 
that have no regard for the calendar, now gliding over the 
roof of a coral temple studded with glittering points in set- 


docks and forts, its big guns and munitions of war, armed 
redcoats ing the outer walls, and the picturesque light- 
house on Gibb’s Hill looming over all. To the left eight or 
ten miles was Bailey’s Bay, with its bright, curving shores 
and billowy foam piled up along the coralli a, 
the gleaming water of Harrington Sound beyond, while to 
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the east and north was the distinct round of the ocean, its 


clearly-defined limit traced against the blue sky. 


It was almost too nice a place to fish, almost too much of 
a Bd upon human sensibilities to come suddenly from a view 
of land and water quite unsurpassed in all the world, from 
the sight of a sub-tropical paradise on the tip of a mountain 
down in the sea, from a rare display of the grand and beau- 
tiful in nature and art to—the consideration of clams for 


bait, and the best place to put out hooks and lines. 


The fishes are graceful in form, and very pretty in colors 
and tints, the iridescent hues being wonderfully brilliant, 
while cloudings and sharp tracings of yellow and orange, 
and delicate transverse lines make live pictures that must 
be studied to be fully appreciated. Seen in schools in the 
deep, sky-clear water along shore, the effect is charming be- 
yond description, the sheen of the agitated surface coming 
and disappearing and coming again, and the direct light of 


the sun seeming 
“To blend in beauteous tint the colored mass.”’ 


We used coarse hand lines, witha heavy sinker and one 
hook to each, and fished in twenty or thirty feet of water, 
the tide carrying the lines some distance astern. The fishes 
take hold daintily, and one must be on the alert or his clam 
will be gone in atwinkling. I missed a half dozen times, 
and then got something prodigious, or at least that was the 
impression. It pulled and hauled, and held on stubbornly, 
and made it necessary to skirmish about lively on the un- 
steady deck, holding to the naked mast, kneeling down 
among the halliards, venturing out on the jibboom, and 
finally 1 brought up agreat branch of lattice-like coral, 
which swayed about in the waves like a thing alive. Don’t 
say that any one could tell whether he had on something 
alive or a fossil curio, for you know when one is in a strange 
place, isn’t acquainted much, so to speak, he may be taken 
unawares, when nnder wonted circumstances he would be 
equal to any emergency. It is well, therefore, to avoid 
hypercriticism, and pay deferential attention to the gist of 


the story. 


This difficulty occurred several times, and then I learned 
that I had to see by the sense of touch, and while keeping 
the sinker at a good depth not let it catch in the vast thicket 
of coral at the bottom. One after another we took a dozen 
yellowtails and sheepshead, weighing from three to five 
pounds each, and some smaller fishes that went for the bait 


as soon as it touched the water. 


It was not great sport. It was more of a test of patience 
and muscle, standing in the narrow cockpit, balancing to 
the motion of the rocking boat, casting with difficulty, and 
now and then pulling in a fish hand over hand. Still it 
would do. The fishes flopped about pleasantly in the bottom 
of the boat, among two or three empty cans down there, and 
the great expectations of getting hooked to something that 
would serve as a tug, or of bringing some wonderful piece 
of coral structure to light, kept anticipation at par till lunch 


time, when there was needed relaxation. 


At 1 o'clock I noticed that the wind was increasing, and 
saw several cat’s paws chasing each other over the surfaces 
that were comparatively smooth in consequence of the deep 
water between the nearly exposed reefs about us; also that 
the sky in the northeast was rapidly thickening. Johnnie 

la salt that there would 
likely be enough of that to belly the canvas, and I came to 


remarked with the sang frotd of an o 


the poetical conclusion that 


“The rising gale, and breaking foam, 
And shrieking seabirds warned us home.” 


“Come, Johnnie, we’ve got to get out of this.” 


“Ay, ay, sir; and I think your little cedar Bride of the 
Southern Seas is going to havea lively walk upto the Sound.” 

In a very few minutes, and none too soon, the sails were 
hoisted, and we were skimming over the rapidly rising waves 
at great speed. It required cousummate skill to avoid the 
reets, keep in the tortuous lines of clear water, and at the 
same time give due attention to the breaking swells that 
rolled shoreward with immense power. But the boy’s prac- 
ticed eye saw by the differing waves and constantly varying 


hues, green and dark green, where the water was shallow 


and where it was perhaps a hundred fathoms down, just 
where to go. The sea quickly became very rough, clouds of 
mist and three-minute showers swept by, sometimes almost 
hiding us for the time, and the boom of the surf came like 
signal guns over the sea. In spite of every care in bounding 
over the crested waves, sheets of salty spray washed the 
deck, compelling us to close the hatchway, excepting space 
to stand in, and take frequent dashes with such equanimity 


as we could command. 


The unexpected is always happening, and so it came about 


this time. The mast was not well placed, and there was 


room between it and the deck to admit considerable water 
whenever a big wave broke over the bow, which was taking 


place with considerable regularity. Already it was begin- 
ning to show in disagreeable quantity .inside, where there 
was a large and sufficient quantity of iron ballast. The 


wind increased to a gale and the boat attained immense 


speed, while perhaps one-third of the little deck was at 
times submerged as we plowed the turbulent brine. It was 
impracticable under the circumstances to attempt to reef or 
bail; there was nothing to do but to trim the boat as best we 
could by our own weight and let her go. And go she did, 
keeping her head well up, in spite of the weight and plung- 
ing motion of the surging water now in the hold. 

Two miles from the shore of Great Sound, the nearest 
land, we passed a British steamship at anchor, an officer of 
which seized a trumpet and called out: 

“Ho! bo—log—oh! Come abo’!” or something equally 
intelligible. 

‘Johnnie, shall we climb up here and let the Bride of the 
Sea rest a little?” 

‘It’s only two miles, sir. She’ll not fall short.” 

‘All right, but I’! take this hatch cover and you can have 
that board floating around down there if the Bride gets dis- 
couraged and under.” 

Even two miles is a long distance under some conditions, 
dismal to contemplate and cause of impatience. The water 
is merciless always, the winds never care for consequences, 
and there is a total depravity of inanimate things that excites 
exasperated comment, if the solemnity of the occasion does 
not forbid. The situation was rather hazardous to be re- 
_— in the light of adventure. The island scenery was 

utiful, the sea was imperiously grand, and there was 
much to engage the attention of those who love to wrestle 
with excitement; but these points were mostly ignored at 
this time; they did not engross thought to the exclusion of 
the still-distant shore and a cranky boat. 

Conversation had now died out; there was no necessity 


for questioning; we had reached the buoy-marked channel in 


| receive us, an 
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pay her respects, we were initiated into the mysteries of 
irch bark canoe building and given an exhibition of how a 
canoe could be handled in rough water. We served an 
apprenticeship of an hour or so and then sounded the signal 
for the Madame, who made her appearance, followed by the 
niece of the old Long Lake guide, Mitchell Sabattis, and her 
daughters. At the boat one of the latter presented the 
Madame with a curiosity in the shape of a loon’s egg, which 
hangs in the den among our Canadian souvenirs, an inspira- 
tion like that of the great roc’s egg in the palace of the Genii. 
Before we left, the old man set us agog with a story that 
seven salmon (S. namaycush) had been taken above the 
bridge, about ten miles away, within a week, and we thought 
with a thrill of joy of the two trolling gangs which we had 
brought with us, the generous gift of ‘‘A. N. C.,” that we 
might be properly prepared for the sport of which he is a 
master. 

There was yet one thing wanting to make up our camp. 
A flock of chickens had not yet been secured, although many 
fruitless inquiries had been made. But from Sabattis we 
learned that in the spring he had seen some fowls in passing 
the house of a dweller on the lake, about four miles from 
camp, and it might be, he said, that we could procure a few 
from him. There was too heavy a sea on to undertake the 
voyage that day, so it was postponed to the morrow. In the 
morning the sky was without a cloud and it was like a mel- 
low October day. The air was fragrant with the breath 
from the pines, and the faint, delicious odor from the 
Colonel’s fire was wafted to us across the water. Slowly we 
pulled down the lake on our quest, keeping close to the 
eastern shore and halting now and then to cast over a sus- 
picious looking place. But nothing rose to our flies, and 
after a couple of miles we crossed the main water to the 
north shore. Here, among the islands, the bass rose eagerly 
to the Lord Baltimore and Professor, and twice we took two 
at a cast, but the run was small and we threw them all back, 
for we were really after chickens and not bass. Two miles 
further on we found the alleged poultry dealer, or rather his 
wife, but no chickens. ‘The spring,” she said, “was late, 
and it would be two weeks before any would be large enough 
for the table.” Promising to call at the end of that time, we 
put off for a log house a mile further up, but here nothing 
could be found, so we dawdled away a couple of hours in 
casting and taking in small bass and returning them again 
to the water. We followed the ins and outs of the north 
shore through a long strait which was separated from the 


of the end, we had come, to find in the gieat lake basin, an | main water by a chain of islands on our left, with here and 
era of almost daily rain. There is, however, nothing un- | there a spring brook tumbling over the rocks. Keeping in 
pleasant about a camp in the rainy season—at least there| the shade of the trees on the islands, we kept slowly on, 
should be no discomfort in a well appointed one—and the | indulging in an occasional cast, which was certain to come 
fishing goes on about as usual. This enjoyed to satiety, we | home weightless. The rocky shore, with its wealth of fallen 
prefer the warmth of a camp and the drawing of a book, | trees and coating of ferns, with slender cardinals looking 
though it be in the presence of mountains, to rushing Lear-| down upon congregations of white-robed lilies, brought 
like through the forest aisles, defying the storm and coming | back the memories of many a day on the Ramapo and among 
in forlorn and bedraggled. the beauties of the upper Delaware. Mingled with these 

In the early forenoon of the day after the arrival of the | came the memory of escapades from the teacher’s rule when 
Colonel and Captain, we were caught in a sharp rain, in the | in the old scow on the mill pond, we sat under the big oak 
open lake, on our return from a visit to theircamp. Every-| and tempted the sunnys through the long afternoon, with 
thing looked propitious for sport, so dropping in at our] never a thought of the bitter accounting in store for us at 
landing for a rubber coat and blanket and securing arod, we | e 
headed down along the island. Not twenty rods from our 
camp a small-mouth took the Canada just as it struck the 
water, and went off with a grandrush. We had just brought 
it to when another took the Professor, and there was a 
circus on the starboard fora minute when the gut snapped 
and the Professor and fish were lost together. The Canada 
held its own and soon, with much splashing and leaping, the 
landing net was holding a two-pounder. s if in salutation 
of the event the rain broke out once more with a double 
header, and, not wishing to open a fly-book in such a deluge, 
we tried the Canada alone. Another strike greeted it as it 
dropped, the old battle was fought over and a mate to the 
first with a severed vertebre was quivering in the boat. 
Another cast, another rush and strike, a sudden feeling of 
goneness on the Mitchell rod and the Canada fly had followed 
the other, perhaps to grace with it some hall of the Microp- 
terus, in the depths below, where the trophies of escaped 
bass are preserved, mementoes of the cunning and vigor of 
the heroes of their race. Then, in spite of the rain, we tried 
a new cast, this time a great king and scarlet ibis, for not a 
light fly could we find about us, all having been left in camp. 
With these we kept on our course, following the edge of the 
great weed bed where last year we took many a lusty beauty. 
It was soon evident that the light flies were the killing ones 
for the morning, but, by the time we had made a circuit of 
the island, we had added eight to our stock, ‘sken two big 
pike without injuring a snell, besides throwing back half a 
dozen small-mouths of a pound apiece. A little after noon 
the sun came out and it grew clear and warm, so we started 
for camp. As we turned into the ot toward the landing, 
we caught sight of Sabattis working along the point below. 
In answer to our hail the old man pulled up to the camp and 
was refreshed with something from the Madame’s medicine 
box, which he appeared to relish greatly, after which he 
entertained us with the account of his winter’s trapping, and 
promised his hostess a dozen mink skins from his next 
winter’s catch. Dinner over we sat through the afternoon 
watching the sunlight shift on the treetops along the southern 
hills, and the waters turning to gold under its setting. That 
night we missed the fragrant smudge, for the song of the 
mosquito was hushed; the camp fire burned brightly and all 
the glamor and poetry that comes from the wilderness and 
the lake gathered around us and, more than once, we found 
ourselves wishing that it might last foreyer. Our sleep that 
night was haunted by a miserable dream, a nightmare, which 
for years has mingled itself with our slumbers in camp, a 
dream of finding ourselves at home with our outing suddenly 
and mysteriously at anend. It is happiness to awake and be 
assured by the sound of the water upon the beach, by the 
rustling of the night wind among the trees and by the cry of 
the loon, that the treadmill of life is wearying other souls 
and its Juggernaut rolling over other bodies than your own. 
You are free, the soft flicker of the patch of moonlight on 
the canvas tells you su, you turn toward the dying camp-fire, 
close your eyes, and an adamantine wall rises between your- 
self and care. 

In the morning a heavy wind was blowing from the south- 
west, beating up the whitecaps in front, and the waves were 
running high up on the sand beaches and dashing against 
the rocks. The signs were not promising. Nevertheless, we 
started out to cast over the ground where, on the first day, 
we had broken the rod. A few small-mouths took the fly 
from sheltered stretches of water, but it was hard work to 
lay a fly anywhere, so we soon gave it up and headed over 
toward Sabattis’s for a visit. The great head of the house 
had seen us eet and was waiting at the landing to 

while the Madame proceeded to the cabin to 







































































which the steamers come and go, and had plenty of room, 
But here the sea was still more violent, the boat plunged 

ly, like a fox-hunter in a bog, and then it settled down until 
it was a good deal like a dilapidated catamaran. 

The boy was cool, and attended to his duty without a 
quailing eye or a trembling muscle. It seemed as if the little 
craft would have to g° down; the jib was splashed to the top 
and half the mainsail, while the crazy boom knocked white- 
caps into smithereens. It was a problem of distance and 
quantity—for instance: will this dumpy boat take in three 
more barrels of water, and disappear before it goes a mile 
and a half? and if so what will be the remainder? 

In spite of the big cargo of salt water, our speed was kept 
up, the jib-boom did not go under, and the boy stood on the 
slippery deck with the resolution of a hero. In a tremen- 
dous surf along a coral point the little ship seemed to have 
lost its brave demeanor; it trembled and wavered on a huge 
crest, hesitated, careened, then settled down to one more de- 
termined effort. Johnnie took advantage of the moment of 
life, ported his helm skilfully, and the Bride of the Sea with 
a sigh at the mast head and a groan at the keel, gave up the 
ghost, and the crew sprang to land! 

The boat was barely submerged, and it did not take long 
to work her up to a friendly ridge of coral, into a position 
that enabled us to bail out most of the water, which we did 
by disrobing and careening the boat, and using a tin bread- 


x. 

“She didn’t want to go down,” said Johnnie; ‘‘ you don’t 
know, sir, how one of these boats hates to give in. It’s the 
first time ever one got out from under me, and I’ve almost 
lived in ’em.” 

Then we had a comfortable sail, winding about among the 
pretty islands of Great Sound, over into Puget’s Port and 
finally to the mirror-like sheet of water at the tranquil little 
town of Hamilton JEROME BURNETT. 


CAMP FLOTSAM. 
XVIII.—IN THE WAKE OF THE NETTER. 


. first week was nearly gone and we had tried the 

fishing but once. Into that brief period enough of 
tragedy had been thrust for a summer, and our thoughts had 
been little turned toward sport. Besides, the days had been 
of alternate storm and camp building with the first predomin- 
ating in the ratio of three to one. From a drouth of six 
weeks duration in the vicinity of New York, with no signs 


ve. 
At a point of rocks off the upper end of the last island of 
the chain, and where the strait opened into the lake, we had. 
a short, sharp contest with a two-pound small-mouth, which 
terminated greatly to the disadvantage of the latter. A 
boat-length further a big-mouth, wrapped in admiration of 
the Professor, involved himself in a difficulty from which 
we extricated him in the boat. Before we reached the deep 
water three small-mouths and another big-mouth had joined 
their brethren at our feet, and we felt that, after all, chick- 
ens were not the all-in-all to a camper. 

It was well toward evening before we were back in camp, 
and night was = over lake and forest by the time din- 
ner was over. The Colonel and Captain were soon on hand, 
and we reviewed the career of FoREST AND STREAM and 
sat in judgment on many a correspondent, from the self- 
willed ‘‘Nessmuk” to the gentle angler who made his exit 
with the storm at Carp Lake. The Canadian netter and fish 
hog was discussed in various lights, together with the future 
of fishing over the border. One thing is certain: unless 
more active measures are taken to enforce the laws and pro- 
tect the bass by further legislation, the day of good fishing 
in every inland lake within reach of market will soon be 
over. Lake after lake has been skinned of bass by means of 
hoopnets, set pretendedly for catfish under a license, but in 
reality for anything that can be taken. The wonder is— 
and the wish is its father—that some Indian or settler in the 
backwoods does not dispose of the netting difficulty by a 
charge of buckshot applied at the propertime. The netting 
in Rice Lake, though under a license, was quickly broken 
up by the Indians, and it requires only a little backbone on 
the part of residents along the lakes to put an end to the 
calling of the netter. Why the few residents on the back- 
woods lakes of Canada, who themselves only take enough 
fish for their immediate wants, should be expected to stand 
quietly by and see a stranger net their waters for his own 
gain, whether with or without a license, whether the netter 
be ‘‘from the island” or elsewhere, is a question which we 
think they will soon answer for themselves, and, probably, 
with something harder than protests or petitions. 

With us, in the thinly settled localities, the solution must 
needs be more heroic; kill off the game, net the last fish and 
put the pot-hunter and netter at rest by depriving him of 
his means of livelihood. . It is useless{for decent law-abiding 
sportsmen to attempt the protection of fish and game by 
legislation or to stock waters. The effect of the law is, to. 
probibit them from enjoying the fruit of their own labors,. 
while every hoodlum and gutter-snipe reaps where they’ 
have sown. No, clean out the game and fish, and let the 
pot-hunter and netter philosophize over the cause and effect; 
of the silent woods and barren streams upon his vocation. 
and let the sportsman, since he must pay, seek his preserves, 
or the backwoods, and the pot-huater and netter, deprived 
of his victims, will soon drift into some other occupation, 
equally fitted to his nature and tastes, but for which the laws 
of men and civilization have provided the penitentiary, and 
thus he will have his reward. 

With dissertations such as these we sat the week out 
—for it was Saturday night—the Colonel beside us on the 
low bunk with the “‘ki’-dog between, the Captain in front 
grave and meditative over his pipe, and the Madame perched 
upon her high couch opposite, while ou the right the rem- 
nants of the well-discussed banquet ‘‘did coldly gleam” in 
the shape of canned shrimp, sardines, and cheese. en at last 
they took their leave we could hear their voices in conver- 
sation during the whole of their homeward trip, and after 
they had reached their camp, a full half mile away, the 
tones of their voices came plainly to us still. 
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Sunday morning, the camp put on its holiday attire 
aca a = The week had furnished enough of sport, 
although never was there a brighter day or a more glorious 
ripple on the water. Before the day was over, our student 
friend of last year, whose entertainment of us at the bridge 
was one of the red-letter days of the camp, had taken our 
pands in his and greeted us with his olden smile and wel- 
come. He was now a Senior in Queens University and was 
spending his vacation at his home, six miles up the lake, 
from whence he had that morning run down in his sai) boat 
to revive to us the pleasant acquaintance of last year. The 
flame of the ancient friendship was ablaze in a moment, and 
pein turn was welcomed with all the welcome which the 
‘American camp could extend with all its arms. Through 
the remainder of our outing our meetings were frequent, 
and to him we became indebted for much tbat made it what 
it was, for kindnesses which it is our regret that we can 

ever repay. ~ 
” The Golonel and Captain joined the group, which well 
nigh filled the tent to overflowing, and the afternoon went 
quickly and merrily by, to the time of the departure of our 
visitors. 

In the middle of the night the wind rose, and the heavy 
waves began to pound on the beach below, while the can- 
yas tugged and strained at its fastenings with a violence 
that threatened to pull the tent pegs and hurl it into the 
woods. Soon a pouring rain added to the rumpus without, 
which, with the fall of a slab every now and then from the 
cook’s break weather beside the range, made our sleep one of 
fits and starts. But our covering held its own, the roar set- 
tled into a steady monotone, and “great nature’s second 
course” at last settled upon us all. WAWAYANDA. 


SOME POINTERS ABOUT DUFFLE. 


HAVE read ‘‘Woodcraft” and in the main agree with 
the veteran camper, its author, upon the essentials for 
atrip in the woods. I, too, believe in ‘‘smoothing it” as 
much as possible, I can see no virtue in a man’s making a 
martyr of himself, going without the things he needs when 
he can have most i tae at least, with a very little extra 
labor. 

One’s outfit should always be made up with a view to the 
locality of the camp. 

Were | going an hundred miles beyond mule road, I should 
go as light as ‘‘Nessmuk”—think I should even throw away 
the ‘‘ten cent tin’—but if one is going to a camp accessible 
by team and boat, I see no object in limiting one’s cooking 
and eating tools to four or five pieces of tinware and other 
articles in proportion. For five successive seasons I have 
camped in the Adirondacks of New York, in a camp within 
tive miles of which a team can be driven and there is good 
boating by river and lake the rest of the way. I have studied 
the matter of duffle not a little, and as I think to some pur- 
pose, yet after all has been said upon the subject, each one 
will decide for himself after a trial and govern himself ac- 
cordingly. 

Many of the Adirondack guides furnish everything except 
the personal property a person needs. I prefer to own my 
traps—there is a deal of pleasure ix looking the things over 
during the January days with the mercury gone on a winter 

trip down below zero. And then I don’t like the average 
guide’s profanity, if his rusty kit gets smashed. There is a 
heap of fun in smashing one’s own furniture. 

My cooking kit, when packed up for a start for camp 
about July 28, 1885, had the innocent look of a large tin 
pail with cover. There is the large pail, that’s for water or 
fish, or packed full of venison steaks it goes in the cool 
of the spring. In the bottom of the pail aforesaid we find a 
dozen tin plates just fitting the pail; four pails are taken out, 
each nesting so that no room is lost. In the smallest pail is 
a large coffee pot of sheet iron, riveted together and rigged 
with a bail to hang over the fire; in the pot are a dozen tin 
cups, two sizes of spoons, knives and forks for the party. 
Inverted over the tinware in the large outside pail, and just 
beneath its cover, I have a four quart basin and a sheet 
iron frying pan with a detachable handle. This handle is 
five inches long and made with a socket to receive an exten- 
sion of wood when in use. 

With this line of crockery I can spread a table for ten 
persons, give each a knife, fork, spoon, plate, cup and sauce 
dish (don’t laugh, the sauce is only maple syrup), thus re- 
moving from the woodland meal most of the signs of: rough- 
ing it. The tin baker is next in order. This I utilize on the 
way in and out of camp, as a tin trunk. In it I pack car- 
tridges, tools of various kinds, extra clothing perhaps, put a 
strap about it, and it handles as well as a drummer's sample 
case. Some campers have not caught up with this tin baker 
perhaps. Mine is made of heavy tin of the following 
dimensions: 17 inches long, 11 inches wide in front, and 5 
inches wide at back. The art of making is in getting the 
proper angle of the upper tin surface to the lower. Made in 
this way with sheet-iron pan one inch deep hung in the 
center, [’ll warrant it to bake a mess of biscuit in ten minutes 
by the watch, or cook a roast of fish or fowl or venison, as 
quickly as the modern range. After the meal it makes a 
good dishpan, a minnow crate, or pork barrel. 

I like the shelter tent pretty well if I cannot get a bark 
lodge, but of all the habitations man hath yet made with 
which to cover his devoted head upon asummer outing, give 
me the bark lodge both now and forever. A little experience 
will enable any man of gumption to build one that will not 
leak in a pouring shower, and you can build your fire near 
home and go to sleep without fear of a conflagration before 
morning. And I like a place where I can drive a nail and 
dispose of my effects in a convenient if not picturesque way ; 
the rafters of the bark lodge are just the thing for this. 

If you are going to the Adirondacks don’t omit the pack 
basket, ‘“‘Nessmuk” to the contrary notwithstanding. Do 
you think that every guide in that glorious region would 
carry one if the wisdom of man had yet discovered a better 
thing for the purpose? 

A knapsack will do for blanket and rations, provided you 
want hash made of the latter before you find the hither end 
ofthe carry. A very common cargo for the basket is the 
Meat of a deer, a blanket, extra coat, hatchet, rations, jack, 
oil and whatever else guide and sportsman think necessary 
for a three-days’ tramp for the home fire. 

A basket properly made and strapped will not chafe nor 
hurt the back. It puts the load where it is least in the way 
and upon the muscles best able to carry it, and it won’t wob- 
ble about and churn its contents like the kna 

Upon my last trip I had a bit of experience with a piece of 
dufiie that may be of use to some one. Erery outer has 

ound aa in finding the proper covoring for the feet. 

had tried all the anti-friction-easy-for-the-feet boots and 
hoes on the list. I concluded to try a pair of “‘oil-tanned 
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The first sight of the game is a black bat-like wing thrust 
four or six feet above the wave, like the mystic arm that 
reached out te p Excalibar, when thrown into the water 
by Arthur’s dying request. Anon he skims along the sur- 
face of the brine like a huge inverted dish cover, turning 
over and over in his gambols. We see for a while his shin- 
ing mottled stomach, then his dark and slimy back. You 
are now near enough tostrike. Straighten yourself. Throw 
your arm well back with weapon grasped a little back ef 
midway and at an angle of forty-five. Then pitch it point 
foremost with all the force you possess directly at his back. 
Or better still—we have come upon ‘“‘him haply slumberin 
on the Norway foam,” stomach up and back down, spre 
out like an immense dirty blanket on the surface of the deep. 
Now is your time. Grasp the shaft in both hands and plunge 
your steel deep into his vitals until you feel it go through. 
Step carefully down from the forward thwart, bearing in 
mind that pry foot must not get entangled in the line, and 
laying hold of the line, but not too tightly if you value the 
natural covering to your fingers; seat yourself down firmly, 
for directly you are going to move. Al this in a few seconds. 

The fish has recovered from his momentary shock. With 
a gurgle and a splash he starts off at lightning speed. The 
line is run out with frightful rapidity. ‘Mark how the smoke 
rises from friction of wood and hemp. Increase the strain 
on the rope if the toughness of your hand will allow you; he 
is out far enough, and it is time to make fast. Call on Scipio 
Africanus (begging the shade of that warrior many pardons) 
behind you to lend a hand and wind the slack around the 
cleat. Away you go, twenty miles an hour, right out for 
sea. He appears near the surface with harpoon well fixed; 
floundering and splashing for a moment he disappears in a 
bed of foam, straight downward, dragging the bow a foot 
under water. The line again slackens aud he again rises, 
this time not in front of you, but right under you. You see 
five feet of — wing spread out on either side of your 
craft, deliberately flapping in water by the barrelful. ell 
for you that it does not last long, before he is off again, with 
a few more wounds from your rifle or else from the old bay- 
onet you have attached to the end of a pole. At last he has 
given up, after pulling you ten or fifteen miles outside. On 
the approach of flood tide he is towed toward shore and 
beached at high water mark. 

We now measure him and find he is17 feet from tip to tip 
of his wings; length to base of tail, 10 feet; to end of tail, 16 
feet. This was about the measurement of the last one seen 
by the writer just two years ago. The scientific description 
of this devil fish is given in the “‘Zodlogy of New York,” by 
James E. DeKay. Albany: 1842:” ‘Family Raiide, genus 
Cephaloptera, Dumeril. The pectorals produced into long 
processes at their anterior extremities, presenting the appear- 
ance of two horns; teeth slender, with a serrated spine.” 
This latter description is somewhat wrong, as the devil fish 
has no serrated spine, like a sting ray or a whip ray, but 
only a socket which looks as if made to recieve one of these 
formidable weapons. ‘The Sea Devil (Cephaloptera vam- 
pirus). The vampire of the ocean, Mitchell. Cephalop- 
tera giorna, Lesueur.” Then come the characteristics 
which state that the tail is longer than the body, which is 
another error. Of all the specimens caught in this section, 
the length of tail compared to that of the body was as six is 
to ten. The color is a blue-black above and white varied 
with dusky opaque clouds beneath. Thickness, between 
three and four feet. The two horns, or rather feelers, with 
which he sweeps his food into his mouth, grow from near 
the eyes, which are on top, tail coming to a blunt point. 

An article which came out in some of our American papers 
concerning one of these fish which had been caught near 
Galveston, I think, and stating that it was one of the few 


Devil,” and Dec. 24, ‘‘The Devil Fish of Estero Bay,” ever caught, caused some amusement among our native 
induce me to contribute my mite of information concerning | 8portsmen. The father of the writer has captured some 
this curious sea monster, whose very existence is regarded by | twenty or thirty himself, as have several other gentlemen of 
many who live beyond the smell of the salt sea foam as | this vicinity. The sport could not be placed under the head 
mythical. of willful cruelty, as the fish were always cut up in lumps 

Few are they who, on looking at the chart of the Carolina | about four feet thick and carted up into the cotton fields by 
sea coast, would not be struck by the magnificent expanse of | the planters, and there used as manure. The liver furnished 
the harbor cf Port Royal, crowded on either side by innu- | an excellent lubricating oil. The devil fish is no longer an 
merable small islands, once the pride of their old possessors, | object of sport here, fur, as I have said before, he has entirely 
the Sea Island cotton planters. The thousands of small creeks | disappeared. He may yet be caught probably on the west 
and inlets formed by these densely wooded islets are a favor- | coast of Florida. I should dislike to try that gastronomic 
ite resort of immense varieties of fish, which have always | feat of eating steaks cut from one of these creatures, as per- 
repaid with good sport the assiduous attentions of the gentle | formed by one of your correspondents. oo tear 
art. To find subsistence easily and abundantly isanimpulse| The last one was seen here two yearsago. This individual 
that pervades all animal* fe. So hither came the devil fish got entangled in the piles of a wharf and was taken. The 
to get his fill of the small fry that crowd these waters. I | same waters are here, the same swarms of small fish come 
use the past tense, for, mirabile dictu, the fish has not been | and go with the tides; but for us the Cephaloptera vampirus 
seen in the neighborhood f(7 several years. He is a great | has vanished beneath the waves of bygone years and his 
lover of quiet and solitude, which this harbor afforded until | wake is no more seen. Sic passim. Wiip DRAKE. 
Dupont aroused the slumbering echos of this mimic sea with a 
his ors oe and crashing shell, from which time —_ , A SHAMEFUL FASHION. 
ee ae regan ee THING of beauty is a joy forever, is an accepted say- 

. . ° Vv 
like to a home obstructed by the cables and rendered dis- in onkete thin a bes sty, when diate ae ye dont 
of place, becomes an actual source of distress to thinking 


turbing by - — of crowded apne . , 
After satisfying the cravings of his appetite in the smaller oa Savi : 

and more inland waters the devil fish would betake himself people, and people of fine ee It we mag 

to the broader waters of the bay and there disport himself on | Compliment the fair sex under all possible conditions, but ~ 

the surface, probably by way of a “constitutional.” It was | the present re ao a nn year a aan a 

here that the gentry from the plantations would seek them | ¢V@TY womans Wie 50 o ward, there 5 
no word of commendation or excuse. A bird’s wing is 

beautiful as it cuts the air, bearing a joyous bird in freedom 


for the indulgence of that favorite but dangerous sport, 
among the trees. A live bird is beautiful, but ten thousand 


devil-fishing. ; . " ; 
a eae eee, Ce dead birds with glass or waxen eyes, withering beaks and 
shrunken skins, perched above the noses of ten thousand 


moccasins.” I bought a pair. They were not beautiful to 
look upon, but were well made and according to order. I 
stoically endured the jeers of the boys over my “‘hen-skin” 
shoes on the way tocamp. Arrived there I hung them on a 
nail in the lodge, and soon turned in. About the first sound 
L heard after that was a shout from Bill, ‘‘Say, boys, look at 
the hen skins.” I opened my eyes and looked. My beauti- 
ful moccasins had turned two shades darker in color, and 
had the appearance of having been soaked for a week in 
strong brine. Moisture stood in drops all over them; in the 
hot sun it dried off, but those things were wet whenever they 
were left in the shade or a place at all damp, wet inside and 
out, wet all the time of a three weeks’ trip, and are wet yet 
when not in a place hot enough to bake. I vote oil-tanned 
moccasins a delusion and a snare to the outer of the Adiron- 
dacks in the month of August. If any one is disposed to 
question this I have a pair upon which he ean experiment 
by paying the freight. The best foot gear for all kinds of 
weather and all kinds of trampiog that I have found is a 
pair of French kip boots, hand made, and fitted over two 
pairs of socks to insure their being large enough. 

An outer is likely to be a lover of boats. Upon my last 
trip [ took in one, a description of which may interest. She 
is of the lapstreak class, built of best quality of cedar clap- 
boards, elm ribs, {oak keel and stems, spruce gunwales, 
decked over at bow and stern twelve inches. She is 104 feet 
long, 29 inches beam, 9} inches rise at center and 17 inches at 
the ends. With yoke and paddle she weighs an even thirty- 
five pounds. She carries her skipper and a friend in the 
bow, and if necessary a hundred pounds of duffle; or trims 
beautifully and handles nicely with one person. The boat 
is of fine form and her lines are elegant. Her workmanship 
is superior to any of Rushton’s boats that I have yet seen. 
For a boat for many purposes in the woods she comes as 
near the ideal as any I have yet seen. She got some hard 
knocks, but came out solid as when she went in, and now 
hangs in the woodshed patiently waiting the coming of an- 
other summer vacation. A man of ordinary muscle can 
carry this boat anywhere in the woods, and take on some 
extra duffle besides. When he gets to navigation the boat 
takes all on board, is big enough to float in, and small 
enough to carry. 

Speaking of what a small boat can do in the way of cargo 
reminds me that in August, 1884, myself, guide and two 
other men, with three packs and two guns, made the length 
of Albany Lakes, Brow’s tract, through the Beaver into 
Smith’s Lake in a boat weighing only 35 pounds. This was 
a case of recessity, but it involved no danger and no especial 
inconvenience. I have that boat yet. The only thing about 
her that is peculiar is her great width of beam in proportion 
to her length—length, 10 feet 8 inches; beam, 36 inches. The 
load referred to could not have weighed less than 700 pounds. 
Neither of these boats is fast; they are not racers. Time is 
of no account with the camper, at most, not so much as the 
ease he seeks and the recreation he goes to find. I don’t 
quite like the double-bladed axe, but I’m not sure that I have 
anything better to offer. Surely not now. NITRAM. 


Gouverneur, N. Y. 


Alatuyal History. 


aan all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 


THE VAMPIRE OF THE OCEAN. 
HE articles in your issue of Dec. 10, ‘Capture of a Sea 


























































o the ae this sport of aaneene devil fish, and 
to have been the first to capture any number of them, which : 
is probably true, and indeed it could not have originated “ wie dispis pp ee de 9 heen 
from the hands of a more worthy sportaman than dead birds to the ian of the chapter!, An importer of mil- 
“Elliott, early trained, with easy skill, linery informs me that the demand for some form of dead 
Old Walton’s various offices to fill, bird is enormous. A thorough system of collecting tropical 
The sport to lead, the willing ear beguile, birds is in operation abroad, extending even into Africa and 
And charm with rare felicity of style.” Australia. Besides, the killing of = —— and other 
To all who are so fortunate as to possess this rare and handsome plumaged but dull-colored bi ds in this country, 
valuable addition to their library—‘‘Carolina Sports”—he is | 20d sending them to France to be dyed, > os to say 
the ideal of the gentleman sportsman, although the moss of | the least. ‘‘Look about you,” he says. doing so what 
thirty years covers the stone beneath which he rests, and | 401 see? Six women out of every ten have some form repre- 
the crack of his Manton among the oaks and palmetto thick- | senting a dead bird on their hats. It is natural to fall to 
ets of the Sea Islands have ceased “lang syne.” calculating. There are over 50,000,000 of people in this 
The mode of capture was as follows: Harpoons somewhat | country alone, and fully half of them are of the dead bird 
smaller than those used for whaling purposes were the ee ee But few are too young or too old to wear 
weapons used. These were charged at the butt with a| dead birds. Allow us only 10,000,000 females wearing bird 
wooden shaft six or seven feet long. The line attached to | © in the United States. Give us 10,000,000 for Eng- 
the ‘eye” on the “‘shank” of the h n may be at least | land and 10,000,000 for France, and take all the rest of the 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred yards long, according fashionable world to make our estimates good. What have 
to the size of the boat. With his lines carefully coiled in | We found? That 30,000,000 forms of bird life have lately 
the bows of his boat, and harpoon in hand the ‘‘Piscator” | been taken to deck out the hats of women. How long can 
would sally forth to the favorite play grounds of this sea the bird life stand such a strain? Does not utter extermina- 
vampire, rowed thither by four or six stout oarsmen if the | tion stare it in the face? , 
barge is as it should be, twenty or twenty-two feet long.| No wonder an anti-plumage society has *been formed in 
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THE RaBBITS OF ONTARIO, CANADA.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In the column devoted to ‘“‘Answers to Correspond- 
ents” in Forest AND STREAM, of Dec. 31, 1885, occurs the 
following: ‘‘Rabbit, London, Ont.—Around this part of 
Ontario we have the little cotton-tail rabbit, and a larger 
kind we call hares; both have the brown coat. I have seen 
both on the same day and as late as Christmas, when there 
was deep snow on the ground for several weeks before. We 
have also the white hare here, but have not noticed them 
around before February or March. Are these different rab- 
bits, or does the large kind change its coat after the first of 
January? Ans, The cotton-tail (Zepus sylvaticus) is a hare 
different from the common American large hare (LZ. ameri- 
canus), which changes the color of its coat in the spring and 
fall. A third species is the great northern hare (L. témidus, 
var. arcticus).” The above reply, though non-committal, is 
misleading, because it certainly implies that the white hare 
mentioned by the correspondent might have been the Arctic 
hare, which species has not been found within many hundred 
miles of London, Ontario. It is not known from Lower 
Labrador even, and Newfoundland constitutes the southern- 
most limit of its range. The white hare of Ontario is the 
common varying hare (Lepus americanus) in winter pelage. 
—C. Hart MERRIAM. 









































ALBINO SQUIRRELS.—During the years 1875-6-7-8, in the 
southwestern portion of Waupaca county, Wisconsin, there 
was quite a colony of albino squirrels in a somewhat flour- 
ishing condition. These were about the size of the black 
variety, from which I think they originated. It was a com- 
mon occurrence for the sportsmen in that locality to shoot 
white squirrels while hunting. Several were kept in con- 
finement as pets near where I resided. A nest of them was 
found in 1876 which contained three young—all pure albinos. 
The entire family were captured and kept in eonfinement 
for some time. Their color made them so conspicuous that 
they were noticeable for some distance, and were constantly 
shot by the gunners, that now I believe they are extermin- 
ated. The last one I have any record of was captured in 
October, 1880. Ina letter from Prof. Baird, in 1882, re- 
lating to the above he says: ‘‘It is not impossible that by a 
sort of natural selection among the descendants of a single 
white parent, a white race may be established that will 
white for a time and populate quite an extensive territory.” 
The above is undoubtedly the true theory of the origination 
of this colony. It isa pity that this colony was exterminated 
so soon, as the chances are that quite a territory might have 
been populated from them.—C. F. Carr (Madison, Wis.). 











WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS. 


. shooting season just closed like that of the year be- 

fore has been very destructive to the birds. In this 
climate cold weather and snow generally put an end to shoot- 
ing soon after the middle of November, making the time for 
pursuit of game practically but two months and a half. But 
the past two seasons for the most part have been open and 
pleasant up to the very close. The entire open season of ’85 
furnished no more beautiful day for field sports than Dec. 30. 
The ground was ‘bare while the magnificent floods of sun- 
light and the hazy atmosphere made it seem like a perfect 
day in an Indian summer instead of mid-winter. Every 
sportsman must have felt the influence of the day. The fre- 
quent booming of guns showed that many were out for a 
farewell shoot. The result of itall is that many birds have 
been killed that would have been left over under ordinary 
circumstances. Grouse shooting has been wonderfully good 
but it seems impossible that it can continue so much longer. 
So many guns are now directed against them and with such 
relentless persistency that the effect must soon be felt in a 
comparative scarcity of these splendid birds. It seems likely 
that the greater portion of the game is shot for market. 
There are a good many men in the county who shoot for the 
market, perhaps a dozen or twenty, including one or two of 
the best game shotsin the country. They get all the way 
from fifteen to twenty-five hundred birds apiece according 
to their skill and the amount of time devoted to the business. 

It is reported that lots of grouse are left in certain locali- 























Tue Grovusr’s DrumMine Loc.—Ferrisburgh, Vt., Dec. 
81.—Hditor Forest and Stream: In response to ‘‘Keouk’s” in- 
quiry, I will say that of the few drumming logs I distinctly 
remember the position of, one lies nearly east and west, one 
northeast and southwest, one about north and south and an- 
other a little west of north and east of south. One rock was 
a favorite drumming place for one cock that I watched, and 
I remember flushing another from a rock when he was drum- 
ming. The strike of the ledges here is nearly north and 
south, but the rocks on which these two were drumming were 
considerably highcr than the ledges in which they were sit- 
uated, knobs in the ledge. —AWAHSsOosE. : 
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Engiand. But the London Telegraph makes light of it, de- Forest and Stream Tra jectory Test. 
In i il 
the place again of bird plumage upon clothing. In its stil- , ‘ eagl 
ted wisdom, that paper asks, “What is a bird after all, any | Aquila olmpsectss), one, arent see iPManattn porpiclateh, One 
more than any other form of animal life?” Nothing to 8 | jackass hare ( callotis), and four green ~Ueatia inct- 
na rifles placed in competitive test in the trajectory trial 
the beautiful forms they traffic in, then the lover of bird life undertaken by and carried through under the auspices of 
would have no right to complain of his taking the lives of the Forrest aND StREAM. There are a few othcr- weapons 
such as he had caused to multiply. But when his nefarious 
then it is time for an anti-plumage league in America. ay ~~ Se een reer serie cewerncn? rep yw om and Saree it ans = roves de- 
“If ladies chose to wear sparrows would anybody pro- par rom in but few instances, to confine the trial to bona- 
test?” asks the London ce he Is a sparrow—an i g- STRAY SHOTS FROM AN OLD RANGER. fide hunting weapons. What those weapons will do, what 
To the lovers of bird life, beautiful and tuneful birds, this | fifty years, during which time I have handled a gun and , : 
wholesale destruction of fashion is something wicked and | lost few opportunities to follow a dog in the proper season, all our readers. We feel certain that there will be a period 
terrible, and the sentiment which fosters the London Téle-| in whatever locality my devious path of life found me; and | put to much of the imaginative writing which bas been so 
much the fashion on this subject. Here in our tables may 
But to one who has made a study of bird life—its forms— | pleasure of my life; and I enjoy it to-day, with as keen a 
none become more exalted. No form of animal life, with | relish as at any time during the years that are past. 
the possible exception of the dog, comes so near the highly-| Why is this? can any one tell? Is it because 1 am cruel | averages and them only would be very misleading. They 
should be looked at in connection with the table of powder 
than the human? Take the little bulfinch, for example, | my life. My experience has been that of a true sportsman | Cbarges and proportion between powder and ball. We ex- 
trained by the German shoemaker to pipe a tune, note by | —he who enjoyed this sport in the most rational manner till 
note, with perfect accuracy. Note how he raises every | every fiber of his being thrilled with a delight unknown and 
person and the waste of material to get the very slight ad- 
answer me if his little life is not a higher one than that of] Neither is it because I can get my birds cheaper in this} V@0tage in accuracy and flat fire line? To make practice 
the seal, whose blubber case is so much sought by Fashion’s | way than to buy them in the market. The man who shoots | and theory come together may be intensely interesting to the 
votaries, for profit is nosportsman, and should not be countenanced 
on my coat to go out he says, eters, good-bye!” There | other way before him in which he can earn a few dollars; | theories, but when it comes to the practical question of buy- 
is owned a parrot in Brockton, Mass.,which speaks some 200 | in such a case I do not blame him for embracing this; but | ing a rifle for use, there are other matters to be considered, 
words and uses very many of them in theright place. ‘‘Oh, | when a market.man, or a dealer in sporting goods, hires | and it is to afford some light-to this large class that our trial 
ter learn to talk? Was it because somebody taught them or | sweep over section after section of the country till there is 
by sheer imitation, or both? The mere power to imitate to | hardly a bird left, simply that he may make a few dollars by | manifestly impossible to subject each of the rifles offered to 
such an extent as mentioned above, shows a nearer approach | their indiscriminale slaughter, he is no sportsman, but the} the tests necessary to get the elements of the formula used 
in deducing the trajectory heights. The simplest method 
high and noble as its powers of imitation indicate; as its] birds. Such men should not be encouraged in any way, but 
plumage is beautiful; as its wonderful mechanical powers ex- | should be shunned by all true lovers of the sport. A sports- 
hibited in nest building show; as its song is charnfing, so} man’s birds will generally cost him two prices, and often loading and firing, catching the record of the fleeting bullet 
upon the gossamer tell-tale screens interposed. It is inter- 
by millions and attaches the withering skins to her dress, I have been in a wild pigeon roost, and watched the | esting in this connection to make up a series of supplementary 
thinking it to be an ornament. SPECIAL. | birds fluttering and hovering among the branches of the trecs 
——— until their weight would absolutely break them, without ever 
way screen. A new 50-yard height of the bullet in progress 
felt guilty of bird-murder in the first degree. I have had | can readily be calculated, and only serve to verify the results 
some of the most enjoyable trips of my life, when our daily bag at the lower range. 
would not exceed a dozen or fifteen woodcock, quail anc 
good things in this life, it is, in part, the effort and labor in | =5.652—base line on 50-yard screen. 7.727—5.652—=2.075, 
me a that adds much ra enjoy ~ value. | which is the curve for that shot. The other four shots show 
have hunted in various sections of our country, but no- the following curves on 50-yard screen by same method of 
gland, where - a to a oe . beaver to make a re- 
pectable bag. I firmly believe that if a stop can be put to] basis of comparison, in place of the figures actually 
the shooting of woodcock in all the New England States in obtained in the 100-yard test. The same computation with 
the Winchester .50 express bullet, taking the 100-yard curve 
intolerable, and the birds he gets will turn green or get fly- 
blown before he gets in; and if the shooting of woodcock, 
quail and partridge can be rigidly confined to the months of sult of the 100-yard test, and is a further proof of the steady 
shooting of the rifle in both tests with express bullet, so far 
partridge at any and all seasons, those States will in a few | as the 50-yard screen is concerned. 
years afford the finest sport for these three game birds to be 
found inthe land. There are a great many ‘‘ifs” in the way 
an average of 2.004 for the 50-yard screen, and so on with 
the ae of game and — real ee Sh aeeuae any rifle, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and New Hampshire, . . $6 a8 
particularly the first named State, will come as near the _ Incidental to the test of rifles it will be seen that we have 
drawn, a note was made of the condition of the charge, if 
the powder grains were bright and unbroken and seemingly 
in first-class condition, it is entered as fine, while below this 
8. officer in making inspections of cartridges sent out for the 
use of the arms or for experimental purposes. How close 
the tested cartridges come up to the labels our report in each 
great accuracy with which, assisted by fine machinery and 
great care in all stages, they have been enabled to turn out in 
such large quantity, fixed ammunition at such cheap rates. 
brand from either the Laflin & Rand or Dupont works; 
the Remingtons draw their supplies from the Hazard mills, 
while the ‘Rifle Cartridge Powder” of the American 
let in a few cases being of pure lead. This last condition 
was true inthecase of the three rim-fire cartridges from the 
Bridgeport factory and in the Bullard solid .50-115-346 and 
ann ee ee ee ) neneae a ——— intended to cover everything which in any way might tend 
ing cole be found as any one need wish. to have an influence upon the rifle during the test. Gener- 





A Swan In Massacuusetts.—Boston, Dec. 27.—The pas- 
sengers on the Cape train were much interested over a wild 
swan shot in one of the Middleboro ponds. The bird was a 


claring that such movements are only vapid and soon disap- 
(Concluded from page 448.) 
* lizard : 
pene or an individual destitute of a love for the beautiful, pales): presented. Two lions (Felis leo), and five dingos (Canis dingo); 
f f 
which we would gladly have seen making a record side by 
business is exterminating the beautiful forms nature has 
lish sparrow is doubtless as far as the Telegraph ever looked O I love to hunt? Well, I am now sixty years old, and | may fairly be expected of them under similar or like condi- 
graph would send us nothing but dirty, querulous English | without any reservation I cheerfully affirm that, outside of 
be found a body of facts deduced from actual experiment. 
organized human. Listen to the bird song! Is there any-| and brutal in my nature? I do not think so; and no one 
pect a flat line of fire from a charge where the proportion is 
feather, quirls his little tail to one side, hops coquettishly | unfound in any other pursuit, was always a whole souled 
ifle virtuoso, if " i 
I have a parrot which invariably salutes me with a pleasant | as such, or in fact, any way, except under extreme circum- ee eee, ee ee Se ee ee eee 
but,” I hear you say, “‘that is all imitation; somebody taught | gang of men as he would so many wood-choppers, and sends |... <ta+ted and carried through. We have found that our 
to a human soul than there exists in the lower forms of ani- | worst enemy a sportsman has, and is pursuing a course that 
and most satisfactory, we feel sure, to the majority of our 
does its little soul extend—then who can blame me if I de-| more. Although delighting in a good bag honestly won, he 
tables from those in the 200-yard test. Here between the 50 
discharging my gun. I could have killed dozens at a shot; 
partridge all told; and have been where I could load myself Take for instance the Winchester .50 solid ball. In shot No. 
where have I derived so much unalloyed enjoyment as i 
y oer En calculation: 2.296, 2.588, 2.248 and 2.480. This gives 
July when the birds are half grown flabby, and not good, 
from the 2(0-yard test, shows an average for the 50-yard 
October and November in all these States; and if the boys 
Taking the Whitney-Kennedy .50-caliber solid ball and 
of producing my ‘‘happy hunting ground;” but when these 
shooting country as any [ ever expect to find. made it a test of cartridges as well. In turning out the 
other grades of good and fair are entered. In this the same 
instance shows. We think that upon the whole the factory 
We have noted at various points the powder used by the 
Powder Mills product is used by the Winchester Co. One 
ties while other places are just about stripped. Early in the | in the Winchester .40-60-210 from the same works. 
il are not lentiful about here and ‘are regarded | ally th ditions were very favorable to the weapon. The 
fine large specimen, though a young bird, and made the a. dae htett ct es ste siphons os — 


pear, as the vanities change, and flowers and grasses take 
W E have now set forth all the facts touching the several 
the bird hunters would turn bird raisers and pro 
Game Bag and Gun. 
side with those already i i 
placed in the groves and fields for the good of everybody, y in, but circumstances prevented us 
~is an English i ea athing of beauty, a bird of song? have been quite intensely acquainted with myself for | jing prevailing in the trial is now within the knowledge of 
sparrows in return. my own family enjoyments, this has been the keenest 
They are worthy of much study. To look at the trajectory 
thing gross there? Does it not rather point even higher | ever accused me of possessing these traits of character in all 
1 to1 or 1 to 2; but is it after all worth the punishment of 
from side to side, strikes his note and pipes away, and then | man, possessing the kindliest of natures. 
“How are you!” whenever I enter the room. When I put | stances. A man may be so placed, that there seems no keen pleasure in using the experimental range to verify his 
them to do it.” Very well, how did your little son or daugh- | them out to follow up the various varities of game, and : 
results correspond with those reached by theory, but it was 
mal life. I believe the bird life, for which I plead to be as| will soon entirely exterminate several varieties of game 
readers was that which we pursued, taking the weapon, 
precate the vain, soul-lacking fashion which takes bird life | does not shoot alone for the quantity of game he can get. 
and 150 yards screen we have a 100-yard range with a mid- 
but that would have been no sport for me—I should have 
down with game, but found very little real sport. Like all | 1 4t 200 yards, call screen at 100 yards the target: 11.0542 
week’s tramp among the rugged hills and vales of New En- 
average for the five shots 2.335 and this may be used as 
and when the hunter and dog both suffer from heat almost 
screen of 2.851, which almost exactly coincides with the re- 
can be persuaded or prevented from trapping quail and 
computing the 100-yard curve from the 200-yard test, we get 
changes are brought about, as they certainly should be for 
Curcago, Ill. powder from the shell after the bullet had been carefully 
classification has been followed as that employed by the U. 
makers of cartridges have reason to be congratulated upon the 
various companies. The U. M. C. Co. employed the FG 
part tin to twenty of lead isthe general proportion, the bul- 
season excellent sport was to be had within three or four| The weather observations taken during the tests were 
as a side issue. A fair flight of woodcock came about the | wind ran through the Signal Service scale from light wind 


Canada goose hy the side of it look quite small in compari- | Jast i irds i i ition. 
son. Is it not a very unusual ssomaeee to find this en ast of Cetober with the. tarde in splendid ae + through gentle and fresh up to brisk. In direction, of course, 
so far east?—T. Hotyoxs, Mass, Jan. 1, 1886. being at Creedmoor every point of the compass or dial i- 
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| | | | | RIFLING. 
| en 
| ile lied 4.1 | lel P| 3 
No. NAME. | of | of | & | 33 | g e | > = CARTRIDGE. 
| Rifle. | Barrel, Piseleiei sls 
| | | iJ iarleigi F| 
| | Lo ere reg eit 
- | ta oa pee 
——oo z a a ae - ri aa — sa iat iepaiigacionaeicasclaih 
lb. oz. | lb. oz. | in. | im. | | 
1 | ‘abet 48 eee sre oe 1 9 i 311 | 8 | U 20 | 6 | .008 | .158 | .45-85-285, Naked, C. F.. U.M.C........ 
2 | Marlin .40............. mt | 5 1 | 8 | U | 2) 6| .008 | .153 | .40-60-260, Naked, C.F., U.M.C........ | 
9 PANEER esi eon 9 1¢/ 48 | 28 | U |20| 6| .003! .138| .38-55-255, Naked, C.F., U.M.C........ 
4 | Marlin .82............. 8 31|23/|u0 | 16 | 6 | .008 | .102 | .39-40-165, Naked, C. F., U.M.C........ 
5 | Ballard .40-70......... 10 31%| 6 0 | 30 |) U |! 6} .003) .153 | .40-70-330, Patched, C. F., Winchester... 
6 | Ballard .40-85......... 10 15 | 611 | 3 | U | 20) 6! .003| .153| ,40-85-370, Patched, C. F., U. M.C....... | 
7 | Remington-Hep. 40... 11 3 | 7 34 30 | U | 20/| 5 | .0085) .160 | .40-65-825, Patched, C. F., Remington... 
8 | ecitaaten ion, 33... 9 7) 68) 3 | U | 18! 5| .0085 .150 | .38-50-820, Naked, C. F., Remington ..... 
9 | Remington-Hep. .32.. 7 11% 48 | 8 | U | 16 5 | .008/ .110| .32-40-120, Naked, C. F., Remington..... 
10 | Remington TR os, 7 48|%6/U 
11 | Remington (Mil) .50.., 8 12 |........ ee 
12a | Winchester .50........ 10 1 3 2 26 | U 
128 | Winchester .50........ 10 1 8 2 26 U 
13 | Winchester .45........ 10 8 3 10 30 U 
14 | Winchester .40........ 10 314 28 U 
15 | Winchester .22 Bes | @ § 3 9 24 U | 
16a | Bullard .50............ 0 “/38 | 28! U 
16B | Bullard .50............ 10 6«“| 38 | 8 OU 
WY | BREE Fiiisscccccces 914 |86]{ 2% U 
18 | Bullard .40............ 0 1 | 311 | 6} U 
19 Bullard .38............ 8 30% U 
20 Bullard .32............ ss |35/%8!U 
21a Whitney-Kennedy .50 8 11 3 8 26 U 
21s | Whitney-Kennedy .50' 8 il 3.8 26 U 
22  Whitney-Kennedy .40 10 6 | 315 28 U 
23 ! Stevens .38........... 2 | £5 | 26 U 
24 | Stevens .32........... | 8 9¢' 42 / 8] U | 
95 | Stevens Hunters’ Pet..| 5 2, 212 | 18 | U | 
26 | Stevens .22........... 8 7/50] 2%] U 
a7 | Maynard .40.......... | 8 6/54) 9] U 
25 | Wesson .44........<2.. | eG ee 504)... 4. 
re | 7 4 86 | 6 | U 
30 | Springfield (Mil) .45.., 8 8 39 |) 32) U 
31 | Sharps .45............ l10 3 5 480 | U 
Sta | Bland .45..:.......... | § 18 58 | 8] U 
3p | Bland .45............. }si | 58] 2/| U 
33 | Merrill (Muzzle) .42...\11 6% 8 6 | 2 | G 
34 | Romer (Muzzle) #2... “2 inuei|as|e 





20 5 .008 .110 | .32-13-90, Naked, R. F., U.M.C. ....... 
42 5 .006 | .170 | .50-70-450, Naked, C. F., Winchester... 
60 | 6 | .008  .160 | ,50-95-812 (Solid), Naked, C. F., Win..... 
60 6 .003 | .160 | .50-95-300 (Express), Naked, C. F., Win.. 


20, 6 | .003 | 142 .45-75-350, Naked, C. F., Winchester.... 
40! 6 .008 | .12 


i 
o 
s 
oo 


070 


20 5 | .005 | .170 | .40-70-230, Naked, C.F., U.M.C........ 
22 5.005 | .140 | .38-45-190, Naked, C.F., U.M.C........ 
16 6 004 | .080 | .32-40-150, Naked, C. F., U.M.C........ 
30) 6.006 | 160 50-95-12 (Solid), Naked, C. F., Win..... 
30 | 6) .006 | .160 | .50-95-300 (Express), Naked, C. F., Win.. 
22) 6 .006 10 .40-60-210, Naked, C. F., U. M.C........ 
ee | 3840-145, Naked, C. F., U.M.C........ 
18 | 6 Jeeeeeeleeeees | 32-13-90, Naked, R. F., U. M.C......... 
4 Wiscccdint | -B2-9-85, Naked, C. F., Winchester....... 
SR OP snacéstadewe .22-5-40, Naked, R. F., U. M.C.......... 


28 6 .003 | .140 | .40-70-240, Naked, C. F., Maynard....... 


6 .010 | .105 | 


| .40-60-210, Naked, C. F., Winchester..... 
.22-5-40, Naked, R. F.. U. M.C.......... 
72 6 .006 | .175 | .50-115-850 (Solid), Naked, C. F., U. M.C. 
72 6 .006 | .175 | .50-115-300 (Express), Naked, C.F., U.M.C. 
(305) .004 | .160 | .45-85-200, Naked, C.F., U.M.C........ 


28-214, Naked, R. F., U.M.C......... 
| | .82-20-100, Naked, C. F., U.M.C......... | 
22 3| .005 | .235 | .45-70-500, Naked, C. F., U. Si..ec..e.0--. | 
20 6 003.120 | .45-70-405, Naked, C. F., U.M.C......... 1 
36 6! .007 | .200 | .45-110-310 (Solid), Patched, C. F., Eley...|| 

6 | .007 | .200 | .45-110-275 (Express), Patched, C. F., Eley} 1.175 | 1. 
O:). AE) ROR AINE esi idsvdsduenuidcvecenesiess | 
NS ei oisustacasonwabeianiresae | 





100-Yard Trajectory. 200-Yard Trajectory. 











| 
8 g | 3 z ah 
Pk oer ee 
>| er] ele) eis 
ee 
] inches. | inches. inches. | inches. inches, inches, 
| 1.481 | 2.125 | 1.612 | 7.596 | 11.236 | 9.019 
| 1.901 | 2.453 | 2.108 | 8.120 | 11.625 | 8.967 
| 2.124 | 2.610 | 2.202 | 8.256 | 1.617 | 8.982 
|| 1773 | 2.198 | 1.968 | 7.168 | 10.135 | 7.850 
|| 1.990 | 2.482 | 2.116 | 7.912 | 11.060 | 8.366 
1.708 | 2.061 | 1.88 | 7.037 | 9.908 | 7.450 


w 


113 2.620 2.260 | 8.629 12.117 | 9.159 
8.852 12.408 9.371 


2 
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& 
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468 | 1.803 | 1.525 | 6.208 | 8.990 | 6.964 
2.987 | 18.237 | 13.974 


os a 
z 
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2.382 | 2.986 | 2.469 | 10.050 | 13.635 | 10.530 





1.740 | 2.203 | 2.210 | 7.966 | 11.262 | 8.5i2 
2.006 | 2.388 | 2.156 | 8.002 | 11.306 | 8.492 


‘ 1.997 2.532 | 2.159 8.592 11.979 | 9.359 


1.908 | 2.200 | 1.973 | 8.063 | 11.511 | 9,026 


|| 3.956 | 4.209 | 3.478 | 13.490 | 18.922 | 14.614 
1.508 | 1.817 | 1.657 | 7.261 | 10.289 | 7.968 
1.690 2.047 1.878 7.206 10.498 8.189 
1.791 2.210 | 1.891 7.796 | 11.197 | 8.727 

7.341 | 10.508 | 8.258 


1.740 2.157 1.888 
8.954 | 12.691 9.851 


2.047 2.443 2.087 7.983 11.342 8.678 
1.477 1.178 1.229 7.517 | 11.024 8.665 


1.723 | 2.580 | 1.629 | 7.900 | 11.569 | 9.105 
| 12.044 | 9.390 
2.065 | 2.619 | 2.261 | 9.419 | 13.588 10.692 
2.982 | 3.746 | 3.108 | 12.788 | 18.018 | 13.927 
3.887 | 4.955 | 3.976 | 15.585 | 21.987 | 16,995 
3.534 | 4.495 | 3.651 | 15.088 | 21.070 | 16.342 
1.758 | 2.155 | 1.905 | 7.957 | 11.087 | 8.843 
3.490 | 4.582 | 3.730 | 13.979 | 19.213 | 14.628 
2.316 | 2.909 | 2.453 | 9.683 | 13.550 | 10.773 
2.3% | 2.804 | 2.454 9.406 | 12.987 9.956 
2.081 | 2.620 2.230 | 8.533 | 11.659 | 8.808 
1.052 | 1.410 | 1.288 | 5.086 7.530 | 5.793 








represented in the table of wind quarters. The barometric 
readings are, of course, familiar to all, and the object in 
having observations taken with both wet and dry-bulb ther- 
mometers was to determine the dew point and then the 
humidity of the atmosphere. The dew point is that at which 
the density of the vapor in the air becomes equal to the 
maximum density corresponding to the temperature. This 
temperature is called the dew point of the given mass, and 
any further reduction of temperature will be accompanied 
by the condensation of a portion of the vapor which will 
take the form of dew, rain, snow, or hoar frost, according to 
circumstances. The humidity is that condition of the air, 
as regards moisture, which gives the ratio of the amount of 
vapor present in the air to the amount which would saturate 
the air at the actual temperature. It is upon this that our 
Sensations of dryness or moisture chiefly depend. It is some- 
times called relative humidity, and it is usually expressed in 
a percentage. For instance if the weight of vapor present is 
seven-tenths of that required for saturation, the humidity is 
said to be 70 per cent. It will be seen that this has an im- 
portant bearing upon the condition of the interior of the rifle 
barrel, especially when, as in these tests, the firing was done 
with a dirty barrel likely to be clogged by caking powder 
scum, All the calculations in connection with the meteoro- 
logical conditions surrounding the test were made by an 
officer connected with the U. 8. Signal Service, and may be 
Telied upon. 

We wish in closing to again call attention to the fact that 
bee. were in no wise making a triul. of the accuracy of the 
titles kindly placed.in our care. Had we been inclined to 
make any such, which we were not, ‘en entirely different 
plan of operations would have been adopted, Hence it is 


that there are no targets published. It would have been not 
only unfair and misleading to make such exhibits, but they 
would have needlessly encumbered the record. Each rifle is 
undergoing a continuous test for accuracy. Our rifle 
scores, published from week to week of what is going on 
upon scores of ranges, are simply returns of accuracy tests, 
of course with a test of personal marksmanship attached, 
and without this latter we know of no satisfactory machine 
for making such a test. Nothing has yet been devised 
which can take the place of the human rifle holder. There 
is a nice poise and counterpoise in a rifle held to the shoul- 
der, firmness and steadiness. before the discharge, give and 
balance after recoil sets in, which it is impossible to simulate 
by any combination of swinging frames and slides and 
springs. il this is essential when an accuracy test is car- 
ried on, and these each marksman must conduct personally 
for his own information if he would get any knowledge of 
value to himself. 

The tables which we present bring the list of trajectory 
heights into convenient form for immediate comparison, and 
many other facts are there set forth in a shape for ready ref- 
erence. 

In concluding, we tender our thanks again to the 
several rifle companies who have so kindly sent arms for 
the trial, and in some cases, we regret to say, got them back 
rather the worse for wear; to Gall & Lembke, opticians, of 
Union square, for the several instruments by which the sci- 
entific observations of the weather were taken; to the Fair- 
banks Scale Company, for a pair of balances by which the 
weights of the rifle, complete, were taken as tested.. -The 
officers of the National Rifle Association: placed a*portion 
of the Creedmoor range at our disposal, and we were thus 


enabled to carry on our trial, which is of world-wide im- 
portance in many respects, upon a range which has been in 
the past the scene of many international contests. 


OUR GRIZZLY CUBS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Noticing an invitation extended by you to your friends to 
advise you as to the disposition of your bears, and trusting J 
have the honor to be numbered among your friends, I beg to 
suggest that you send them to me. 1 would confine them in 
a natural rock-walled basin of several acres in extent, from 
which it would be impossible for them to escape. When 
they are old enough to appreciate such favors, I will engage 
to feed them a man a month, or oftener. We have some 
deerhounders here whose occupation is gone. They would 
gladly be fed to respectable bears, and are good for nothing 
else, hardly for that, for they have grown wretchedly lean 
since the law took effect. When the bears have grown old 
enough and savage enough to be worthy foes, we will turn 
them out with Mr. Roosevelt and his critics, and let the best 
man or bear win. To give the bears a perfectly fair chance, 
I will agree to keep out of the fight myself. Hoping that 
this suggestion may open a way to you of relieving yourself 
of the care of such troublesome pets, I have the honor to be 
very truthfully yours, JosePH Verity, Maj. U.S.H.M. 

ApironpA, Jan. 4, 1886. 


Editor Forest and Stream: . 

If the grizzlies crossed with Holsteins would produce good 
milkers, they could be used to advantage in the war between 
the farmers and the milk exchange. If otherwise, hold 
another trajectory test at once, and without regard to 
barometer, thermometer, dew point or wind, try a Winches- 
ter on them over a three-yard range. WAWAYANDA. 


_A Bear Scorz.—Cheboygan, Mich., Dec. 28.—Your ar- 
ticle in last issue on the bear question has almost persuaded 
me to try my hand at it. I now have thirty-four bears to 
my credit, all within the last four years,—Coorer. 
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™— DEER IN THE ADIRONDACKS. antelope were killed by this doughty hero and his followers. | ‘‘Get ready, quick!” whispered Crafford; ‘don’t 
i ie - Some of the elk were killed for thei antlers, some for their | him?” _— ye 

Pore on ie ioe s iene eneenibiisiaan “Sieinnn” at tusks, but most of them, as well as nearly all ofthe deer} One more soft call, as if the amorous hen turkey sighed, 


y C and antelope, were shot down in a spirit of unadulterated | like Cleopatra, for her lord (and gobbler of the forest). 
the working of the hounding Jaw in some parts of the Adir- | cussedness, pure and simple. 1 leave comments to abler} Antony, cae the big gobbler Seal coms running even 









































































































ondacks. Perhaps my own observations will be of interest | ang more worthy hands, adding here the hope that some | our improvised blind as a Philadelphia lawyer would 
; to you. I have recently returned from a five months’ stay in | one will hold this gentleman up to the public gaze and con- | with the devil after him. " . _ 
1 Essex county. When I arrived there in June, as it was tempt for the unparalleled meanness he displayed in thus “Now,” softly said the old sportaman, “no time to lose!” 


known that I had advocated the law, I was attacked on all 
sides by the owners of dogs. Their ideas on the subject were 
amusing at times and often exasperating. They seemed to 
think that the law was framed especially to deprive them of 
their rights and said that hounding could not be stopped, and 


4 There stood a magnificent he-turkey, with neck glistening 
a 
; if it was they would crust-hunt every deer in the woods; 


in the sun like the sheen of the minarets of an Orientaj 
temple (metaphors come free in the woods). As to the 
judicial Miller, as the darkies say, ‘‘What make his eyes 
shine so?” He looked as glad with excitement as the robber 
chieftain Hernani when he scooped his Donna Zanthe from, 
the arms of the fiery Don Carlos, in Hugo’s drama. 
But swifter than I am telling ail this to the Forrest anp 
STREAM Judge Miller had drawn a bead on the gobbler and 
he bit the dust eo instanti, head and neck riddled with double | 
BBs, for he was not twenty steps away from the blind. i 
Swift as the wind the setter sprang over the log barrier and ) 
had the turkey by the neck. 
It was the work of a moment to drag our trophy inside of 
the blind and prepare for offensive action against the rest of 


ae, killing and murdering more than one hundred elk, 
deer and antelope. Who will rise to the occasion? Where 
is Captain ‘‘Nessmuk”? A oF. 


DEER NOTES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It was about one week since one Lua Leopold was out 
hunting deer (out of season) when he saw something move 
which he shot and killed. That something proved to he a 
man who was at work for his bread. I am told this same 
Leopold shot an ox not long since in the same way. [think 
he should be punished the same as though he killed the 
man willfully, as he was engaged in an unlawful act at the 


time (aside from shooting the man). the flock. This time it was a hen-turkey which, wearying 


I see that ‘‘California” says deer range from 100 to 350 ; i : | 
pounds in the Upper Peninsula, and that he bagged a deer | Pi end caer ton steps Of nnn eemeuve call, only to be | 
‘ 

d 


that if any one should dare send detectives into the woods, 
they (the detectives) would be shot on sight, and it was not 
long after that the story was reported, with every detail, 
a of the shooting of the game constable from Malone for hav- 
ee ing killed a dog near the Saranac. A few weeks later we 
were told of the detection of his murderer, — 
At the Saranac much the same story went the rounds, but 
t was located in the Raquette country. But through the sum- 
iy mer the dogs were kept tied up much more than usual, and 
i" until late in the fall no hunting was done. Then one or two 
: small parties sent the dogs into the woods before daylight 
and later in the day started out still-hunting. 
Late in the season hounding was practiced more openly. 
But the slight observance of the law that there has been, 
ry showed how much good will be accomplished if it is strictly 
_ enforced. The deer were much tamer this fall than usual 
j and fed nearer the clearings. And the men who took ad- 
vantage of the early snow, and went out still-hunting, were 
very successful. 
I think there will be a strong effort to have the bill re- 
4a pealed this winter. The dog men urge, and I think justly, 
x that floating is doing quite as much harm as the hounds. I 
think the law should be amended to stop night-hunting, and 
perhaps restrict all deer hunting to two or three months 
of the year. 

1 think there is no question but that jack-hunting is doing 
great harm, from the fact that many deer are wounded, and 
get off to die in the woods, and many does are killed, leav- 
ing fawns, that either die, or suffer so much for the proper 

H nourishment, that they are never of much account. he 
if law against hounding or jack-hunting will never be properly 
enforced until detectives are sent into the woods to make 
complaint against the violators of it, for the inhabitants 
do not like to get their neighbors into trouble. And if we 
have societies for the protection of game, that are in earnest, 
they should see that the law is enforced. 
R. M. SHURTLEFF. 


that weighed 200 pounds. I will foot it twenty-five miles to i : ‘ 
see one that turns honest scales at 350 pounds. The doe he | _ This satisfied us for the day, and, with dog and guns, we 


killed was sixty pounds heavier than I ever saw, ¢. ¢., with 

insides taken out. Your correspondent falls into an error 

when he gives the name of the river as Manistique where it 

enters into Lake Michigan. The name of the river is 

Monistique. The town at the mouth (through a mistake 

at Lansing) is Manistique. It isonly anaoro. BLANK. 
Escanaba, Mich., Dec. 25. 


were soon jogging ulong behind a pair of mules toward 
Disputanta, where, as the ‘looming bastions fringed with 
fire” slowly followed to rest the sinking sun in the pillared 
firmament, we sat down at Crafford’s table, and if it did not ] 
groan, we did from too much fat venison, fried chieken, ‘ 
Virginia hoe cake and stewed rabbit, cooked with the deli- j 
cacy which distinguishes Delmonico’s French cooks. 4 may 
tell yon more about this paradise for hunters. J.M& 


TURKEY HUNTING IN VIRGINIA. 


EARIED with the cares of the work day world, I 
gladly accepted the invitation of the Judicial Mind 
(of whose prowess anent the red drum at Anglesea, N. J., I 
have, hitherto, enlightened your readers) for a few days’ 
shooting down in Old Virginia. We took the ordinary 
chances for discomfort in bowling over bad roads, where the 
trains seem to emulate the Georgia conductor’s definition of 
a tri-weekly train, when he said, ‘‘We try half the week to 
reach Squedunk, and the other half of the week we try to 
get back again.” Our point of departure was a station on 
one of Mahone’s many railroads, where the Virginia localities, 
contending for the name of the railway station, some ‘‘mute 
inglorious Milton” cut short the Gordian knot by calling the 
stopping place for the steam horse Disputanta, and so the 
station is called even unto this day. I could take a page in 
Forest AND StReEAM to do justice to the generous, whole- 
souled hospitality of our Virginia friends, whose latch strings, 
figuratively speaking, hung on the outer wall, The country 
for miles around D. »utanta resembles the pine woods 
between May’s Landiug and Millville, New Jersey. The 
farmhouses are a mile apart, and the deer frequently invade 
the farmers’ turnip patches, and with wild turkeys frequent in 
the cypress swamps whence the cunning hunter calls the wily 
turkey with a call made out of athree-inch piece of dogwood 
in which is inserted a piece of turkey wing. 


THOSE CITY FELLOWS. 

Mr Editor 

Some gentlemen have been to home with our folks and 
they left your paper and as I see such a lot of letters about 
shootin I calculated I would right your paper one as how 
we have such a right smart lot of game hereabouts but not: 
so plenty as used to be I reckon for pap says that there was: 
a time when a heap of deer could be killed hereabouts I 
reckon them must been mighty good times besides these for’ 
we dont find nothing with four legs bigger then a fox and! 
mighty scerce they be to, but we get right smart of rabbits 
and possom, but we dont hunt rabbits the way the city fel- 
lows do becanse we cant get many that way, they had nice 
dogs but they did not do much good because they wouldent 
run after them, they would only stand and look at them 
when they would jump up the same as 7 would when 
phesents and partriges would be near them, I never took a 
liken to a dog that wouldent go after rabbits, but the gentle- 
men said that was the way for them kind of dogs to hunt 
and they said as how we ortento hunt with feritts but if we 
dident we wouldent get much more than the city fellows 
with there new kind of guns as paps gun is a mighty good 
gun but only shoots one bulit, and when we told them as 
how we always went after birds without a dog they dident 
think we could get so many but you see they dident know 
we took paps gun, and they take there dogs and always have 
to shoot when the birds fly, but we have a better way than 
that we always slip up to them and shoot them before they 
fly away but we never get more than one at a time with paps 
gun and [ guess them fellows when they went home wished 
theyd taken our pattern for I herd one say to tother that 
fine dogs and guns and fixins wouldent get right smart of 
game, but I always like the fellows that comes from the city 
as they be mighty clever and by all the rabbits and birds our 
boys shoot and give us right smart for them to, and we 
always like to show these fellows were to tind the rabbits. 
and birds but somehow rother they don’t get many and so: 
we sell them ours, but city men be not all alike for last year 
there come a little fellow with a kind of fancy cloths and 


New York, Dec. 24, eco 
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Editor Forest and Stream: 

Yours of the 11th just received. Ir answer I can say that 
the law was strenuously lived up to in and around the Fulton 
Chain, with a few exceptions around Raquette Lake. Still, 
I regret to say, the deer have received a severer blow than 
usual, and if the slaughter of 1885 was to continue for ten 
years it would annihilate them. Fully two-thirds of the 
deer killed this season were killed in November and shipped 
to market. Of course it is much greater on account of the 
Pennsylvania prohibitory law, which sends many of their 
professional pot-hunters to this region, some of whom kill 
twenty and thirty per man and some even more. Now, the| My friend, Tobe Hodge, of whose sketches of hunting and 
only way to prevent this and preserve the deer is to shorten | fishing in West Virginia the literary world will say, with 
our season to Oct. 15, asthe warm weather previous to that | Father Paul, esto perpetua, wisely and truthfully hits off the 
date would be sufficient protection against any more being | sportsman’s rabies iv his ‘‘Fishing in Elk River.” He says: 
killed than would be consumed on the spot. Of course the ‘‘When a man once has absorbed into his system a love 
pot-hunters and those who buy and sell venison would | for fishing or hunting, he is under the influence of an invis- 
“‘kick;” still, 1 go for the greater good to the greater number, | ible power, greater than that of vaccine matter or the virus 
and above ail to make the deer in the Adirondacks a per- | of rabies. The sporting fever is the veritable malady of St. 
petual supply. It is a mistake that the guides are killing off | Vitus, holding its victim forever on the go, as game seasons 
the deer for market, as a canvass would show that at least | come, and so long as back and legs, eye and ear can wrestle 
two-thirds of them would favor a short season from Aug. 1] with Time’s infirmities. * * The gold seeker stakes 
to Oct. 15, with no other clause than a fine for killing or | his claim, the wild-catting oil borer boards up his lot, the 
having a doe or fawn for the next three years at least, and | inventor patents his invention, and the author copyrights his 
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better to make it five. E. LL. SHEPPARD. 
BoonEVILLE, Dec. 24. 


AN OFFICIAL SLAUGHTER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Seated under a gracefully curving pair of elk antlers, a 
trophy of a fall hunt in the mountains of Wyoming, with a 
pair of twelve-pointed antlers of a mule deer—commonly 
called blacktail—trophy of the same hunt, suspended on 
the wall to the right, and one of cigbt points on the left, 
and a pair of horned owls looking grimly down from their 
rustic perches in front, while a forty mie blizzard from the 
west is sending the snow whirling in millions of frozen pel- 
lets pounding agaiust the window panes without, the writer 
proposes to tell, in brief, the Forest AND STREAM some- 
thing about a law-breaking, game-murdering hunt indulged 
in not long ago by a sleek, lusty old gentleman (!) not un- 
known to fame as a hunter, pioneer, author and an officer 
of prominence in the army in the late war, but whose name 
for shame shall not be told. He was accompanied by sev- 
eral friends, a detachment of U. S. soldiers, about a dozen 
citizen teamsters and packers in Government employ, and 
three guides employed and paid by himself, so it is said. 
For transportatioa, he had several Government teams and a 
pack train of mules, and was further supplied at public ex- 
pense with tents and other camp equipage. 

It is not necessary to trace in words the trail made by this 
hero in going to his bunting grounds; it is sufficient to say it 
was well marked with a varicd assortment of empty bottles, 
cans, boxes, etc., showivg that ‘‘victuals varied well in taste 
and other junkets,” were liberally used. I will pass quickly 
over the trail from Rock Creek station, U. P. Railway, 
thence across the Medicine Bow Plains ina northwest di- 
rection to his camp in the Caspar Mountains, located ata 
point about sixty miles west and a little south of the now 
rapidly vanishing military landmark known as Fort Fetter- 
man. The camp was in a little valley, surrounded by 
mountains extending miles in all directions, whose summits 
and rugged slopes are crowned and adorned with hundreds 
of beautiful park-like openings, forests and evergreens and 
patches of the Populus tremula. Here, in season and out of 
season, for days and weeks, this poacher and his unchris- 
tian crowd radiated from the camp in all directions, killing 
elk by the score, deer and antelope by dozens, and, in near! 
all cases, leaving the flesh to rot where the murdered ani- 
mals fell and died to pollute with its decaying taint the 
crisp mountain airas a reminder of their unsportsmanlike 
and unholy work, and the bones to bleach in everlasting 
monumental piles in memory of the outrages they thus per- 
petrated. Over sixty elk, and about seventy-five deer and 





brainfruit, but the sportsman crazily tells all he knows. 
That’s us.” Then! I never knew before what impulsive 
power it was which caused me to shake with the spirit of 
cacoethes scribendt as soon as I caught a big fish or bagged a 
score of squirrels. 

This is not a paper on deer or squirrels else I would tell 
you how six deer were killed in two days, while the rabbits 
and long-tailed rodents were too thick for a Virginia hunter 
to waste his ammunition on. Judge Miller, almost born at 
old Cape May, with a rod and reel in one hand and a shot- 
gun in the other, had come to old Virginia for two weeks’ 
sport. 

He was anxious to begin with the wild turkey, and Craf- 
ford, ove of the best shots in all the country round, assured 
him that about nine miles from Disputanta was a cypress 
swamp where the turkey ‘‘yelped” in comparative seclusion, 
almost unmolested by the busy farmers in that locality. So, 
on a bright November morning the Judicial Mind gathered 
his traps (duffle ‘‘Nessmuk” calls it) and, with Crafford, 
jolted over the bad roads till they struck the latitude of the 
cypress swamp. ‘The turkey hunter of Virginia believes in 
a good setter dog as the proper accompaniment to every suc- 
cessful turkey shoot, and no sooner had we hitched our team 
than we let the ‘‘courser’ loose. Hesoon had a flock of 
turkeys on the wing. The Judicial Mind looked sadly as 
—_ flew into the swamp swift as greased lightning, and 
said, ‘‘That cooks our goose.” 

‘You just wait,” replied Crafford confidently, ‘‘and you'll 
soon be a hearin’ something.” 

Nobody knew better than this ‘“‘Old Virginia Never-tire”’ 
hunter of thirty years’ practice that there is nothing a wild 
turkey is so likely to do as to come out at the same hole he 
goes in at; 7. ¢,if you scare up a flock of turkcys, build 
your blind and call in your dog, and then skillfully sound 
your turkey call, and ten to one you will bag two or three in 
less than an hour. Well, I was only a looker-on in Vienna, 
and I had the laudabie curiosity to see how the Judicial 
Mind would work on the turkey call. I had heard him call 
the “‘list” in court, with judicial severity. 

The blind was hastily put up by piling up logs about three 
feet high and covering these with brush, then Crafford gave 
them three or four calls. No answer. We lighted our 
sweet-briar pipes and talked deer fifteen minutes, while the 
gray squirrel was nimbly skipping above us, with a semi- 
occasional and rasping bark, as if to proclaim his proprictary 
rights in that ante-bellum forest. But when one goes for 
turkey, rabbits and squirrels don’t count. 

The Judicial Mind had exchanged his pipe for a ten-cent 
Havana, when Crafford gave another yelp or call, which 
was.answered by arousing big gobbler apparently half a 
mile away in the bowels of the swamp. 


sort of red face with red hair on the sides and with 2 dogs 
same coler and when I asked him if he wanted me to show 
him were the game was he said he guessed not and he went 
by his self and come back to home with such a lot of birds 
as I says to myself he must have had as good a gun as paps, 
anyhow I kinder thought he wasent a regular city fellow 
and asked him bout it and he said he used to be a game- 
keeper for lord somebody in England, anyhow I dont want 
to see any more little fellows bout here with face and hair 
and wiskers and dogs all alike, I wish all the gentlemen as 
comes this way would bring your paper with them Yours 
truly HEZEKIAH WILSON. 
BuTLER Counry, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


* is told by Ed Lynch, who shoots for the Maxwell’s 

Point Ducking Club, that on one occasion, having two 
New York gentlemen with him and succeeding in taking 
in a large flock of canvasbacks and redheads, the result of 
the combined fire of the three guns made such slaughter and 
so much blood was visible on the water after the discharge 
that one of the sportsmen could not stand the sight of it and 
fainted dead away and did not recover for fifteen minutes. 
Much is learned in talking with such men as Lynch and 
McComar. Lynch tells me “never undertake to craw] on a 
flock of ducks when the wind is off shore; it is no use and 
can’t be done.” Both McComar and Lynch state that duck- 
shooting from points where artificial points have been built 
out is not so good as that from points where only the natural 
extension into the water is relied upon. Tub shooting is 
doing as much damage as the battery shooting. The Dela- 
ware still seems favored with both mallard and black ducks, 
and not a day passes but reports come from below that they 
are plentiful. 

The snow in the interior parts of the State has entirely 
disappeared, and at no time since winter set in has there 
been a damaging crust. Very few quail have been killed in 
our State this winter, and it is hoped the season may con- 
tinue open to aid their increase. F 

Rabbits have been unusually plentiful in Pennsylvania 
this year, and more black bears have been killed in Pike 
and Sullivan counties than at any time for many years. 

On Dec. 29 one of the largest fox-chases, as to number of 
horsemen and dogs, took place at Lionville, in Uwchland 
township of Chester county, the occasion being what is 
called a bog hunt. The fox was dropped at 2 o’clock, anda 
few minutes later over two hundred hounds and over one 
hundred horsemen set out in vigorous pursuit. Among the 
riders were two old hunters from Charlestown, John Kugh- 
ler and Charles Fetters, aged respectively eighty and eighty- 
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two years, and none entered into the spirit of the occasion 
with greater zest than they. The other hunters represented 
Lionville and vicinity, West Chester, Pottstown, Malvern, 
Wagontown, Sadsburyville Gap, Glen Moore, Churchtown 
and portions of Delaware county. The fox proved a wary 
and lively one and kept up the chase until evening, when he 
took to the rocks and escaped. Homo. 


Bea and River ishing. 


SALMON AND TROUT FISHING. 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN ENGLAND. 





Hountine TROPHIES FOR THE AMERICAN EXHIBITION.— 
Knighton, Buckburst Hill, England.—Hditor Forest and 
Stream: As you are no doubt aware there is to be an 
American exhibition on an extensive scalein London. | have 
suggested to the directors that it would be a favorable oppor- 
tunity to get together a collection of American hunting 
trophies. The idea has been very warmly received by them 
an by many sportsmen in this country. There is the nucleus 
of a very fine collection of heads of wapiti, sheep, moose, 
ete., which are in the possession of sportsmen on this side of 
the Atlantic, but I am sure that there are many on your side, 
as well as professional naturalists, who would be glad to 
contribute the loan of fine specimens. It is proposed to ex- 
tend the exhibition to the fur-bearing animals and game 
birds. If you would publish a brief editorial on the subject 
it would no doubt bring us many valuable and interesting 
exhibits. Mr. Whitley, of Poultry, London, is the director 
general of the exhibition. Mr. Pendarnis Vivian, M. P., 
Mr. Moreton Frewen and others have associated themselves 
with me as a committee for the purpose of making the col- 
lection.—E. N. Buxton.—[Communications respecting the 
_— may be addressed to J. G. Speed, 32 Nassau street, 
N.. ¥.] 


Viramtia Sueer, Does, WILD Cats AND PARTRIDGES. 
—Nearly all the lazy, shiftless, cranky old farmers, rein- 
forced sometimes by a shrewd nutmeg Yankee, often relieve 
their pent-up feelings by shooting off their chin at the worth- 
less curs that yearly destroy 40,000,000 of sheep. Yet in 
eastern Virginia good stock sheep are selling at 85 cents a 
head by public auction. Does that look as if the demand 
was in excess of the supply? A dog’s hide will fetch 85 
cents at the tan yard. The truth is many of our best farm- 
ers are ardent fox hunters; but they are men of industry, 
aud look after and take care of their sheep. Then again 
there are farmers along the foothills of the Blue Ridge, who 
think it is very smart to poison dogs with strychnine, and 
for their pains, since the dogs have gone out the wild cats 
have come in, and made it very bilious for the poor little 
lambs. And but for the foxhunters, the red foxes would 
be masters of the situation all over Virginia and kill nearly 
every lamb that is dropped. In a few years it may be 
said of the Virginia partridge, all north of the James River, 
‘Tlium fuit.”—KiILLBuck (Jan. 1, 1886). 


of angling for ‘‘Pike and other Coarse Fish.” 


may desire in reference to any branch of out-of-door sport. 


happier selection of an editor would have been difficult. 


fluenced by prejudice, and very little by tradition. 

But let us proceed to the book. 

It opens with 109 pages on ‘‘Tackle and Fishing Gear” 
written by Mr. Penne!) himself. 

Perhaps no part of the book will interest the American fly- 


employs. Which are the better of their kind, theirs or ours, 
is a question of unfailing interest—a question which an exam- 
ination of the’pages under consideration will go far to answer. 

Mr. Pennell first discusses the subject of fish-hooks. Here 
he speaks with the voice of authority; and, as far as the 
American reader is concerned, to those sadly in need of the 
information he gives. The Sproat hook may be safely as- 
sumed to have ranked as the best attainable in our esteem 
for many years. But that form of hook which made the 
reputation of the Sproat appears to be a thing of the past. 
Each manufucturer now makes his own distinctive pattern of 
Sproat, differing not only from those of every other manu- 
facturer, but from the original form as well. Indeed it would 
be hardly too much to say that in the goods now sent to this 
market under that name, they retain every defect, and lose 
sight of every merit which gave to the original form its envi- 
able reputation. 

Actuated possibly by some such considerations as these, 
and guided by his sound knowledge of the laws of mechanics, 
Mr. Pennell designed a hook some years ago which he re- 
garded as an advance in the art. He took the Sneck bend— 
that square-bent hook, with the point curbed or turned to 
one side—obliterated the curb; inclined the point inward 
toward the shank after the manner of the Sproat; provided 
it with a long conical point that it might penetrate easily, 
and at the same time render a good barb possible without 
making it ‘“‘hollow” and without excessive cutting into the 
wire; made it deep on the barb side that the fish might play 
at a distance from the point of escape; and reinforced the 
weak point of the Sneck—the almost rectangular bend at the 
bottom of the shank—by thickening the metal at that part. 
This hook for some reason never seemed to make itself felt 
in this market. Notwithstanding, it was theoretically nearly 
a perfect hook; and, after three seasons of severe trial in 
actual fishing. we feel assured that its practical are in no 
degree inferior to its theoretical merits. Indeed we consider 
it altogether the best hook we have ever used. But Mr. Pen- 
nell was not satisfied with this. Clearly the more or less 
rectangular bend on the shank side of the hook weighed on 
his mind as an element of weakness. He has recently de- 
signed what he calls his improved ‘‘Limerick” hook. While 
to the casual observer it does seem closely to resemble the 
ordinary ‘‘Limerick,” still the critical eye will at once recog- 
nize that it is really his old form, embodying all the features 
upon which its excellence depended, and only resembling 
the hook which gives it name in that the shank is united to 
the barb side by a long and easy curve. This increases the 
strength at that point, and for that reason, we suppose, Mr. 
Pennell recommends its use where large hooks are required, 
in preference to his Sneck form. 

But this is by no means all of value in reference to hooks 
in these pages. We are in the habit of providing our flies 
either with a length of gut terminating in a loop, or with a 
small loop of the same material located next to the head of 
the fly. Our leaders also terminate in a loop, and the fly is 
attached by uniting the loop of the fly to that of the leader. 

It would seem that we are in this practice a trifle behind 
the times. 

No one will question that inconveniences attend the use 
of the long gut appendage to the fly. Ifa strand of the full 
length is employed, it must be carried in a coil and straight- 
ened before use, while the removal of one fly from the book 
usually drags 4 small swarm of other flies in its wake. On 
the other hand if the gut'is made sufficiently short to be 
carried stretched to its full length in the fly-book, as is now 
the custom, we disregard one of the cardinal rules of the art 
of war against timid fishes. We place near what is designed 
to attract, something well calculated to alarm and repel. 
Only he who has actually tried the experiment will fully re- 
alize how conspicuous these two united loops really are, im- 
prisoning as they almost always do each its own film of air, 
which glitters like polished silver- when submerged. 

If we use a short gut loop at the head of the fly instead, 
(as in salmon flies) after the fly has once been wet the gut 
loop is apt to twist on itself. Thereafter the fly no longer 
swims upon an even keel, but wobbles through the water in 
a manner equally demoralizing to the fish and the angler. 

A letter received from one of the highest authorities on fly- 
fishing in the United Kingdom assures us that the better class 
of fly fishermen throughout Great Britain have abandoned 
the use of all gut appendages to the fly, the imitation insect 
being built upon a naked hook the shank end of which 
terminates in a small eye, into which the end of the leader— 
or casting line, as our English brethren seem to prefer to 
term it—is tied. Might we not imitate them in this to ad- 
vantage. 


Misstsstrpr.—Aberdeen, Jan. 5, 1886.—On Monday last 
the Aberdeen Guu Club had their annual side hunt. The 
club was divided into four teams of four and hunted one 
day. Their score footed up 351 quail, 33 hares, and 3 
squirrels. Two members of one of the teams failed to hunt, 
so the above represents the score of 14 guns. With a friend 
who like myself does not approve of wholesale destruction of 
game, I took an outing on Monday and Tuesday, spending 
Monday night with a friend at his prairie plantation. While 
our bag for the two days was not a phenomenal one, num- 
bering only sixty-eight quail and three hares, we had enough 
for ourselves and some to spare for our non-shooting friends, 
and can return to our wonted occupations refreshed and 
without the burden of game butcher on our consciences. 
The best wishes for a happy and prosperous New Year to the 
Forest AND STREAM and its numerous readers.— WILL. 


Lieut RirteE LoaD ror SMALL GAME.—Hditor Forest 
and Stream: Having a .40-60 Winchester rifle and the reg- 
ular cartridges being loaded heavier than necessary for squir- 
rel and other small game, I filled Zin. of my shells with lead, 
having placed a pointed stick up through the primer seat so 
as to leave asmall hole through the lead. I load with 30 
grains of powder and a round ball of my own casting, using 
a lubricant composed of four parts beef tallow and one part 
beeswax. With shell loaded in this manner very accurate 
shooting may be had up to 150 yards, while the cost is less 
than half that of the regular .40-60 cartridge. Of course the 
gun must be used as a single loader when using this shell, as 
it will not work through the magazine.—En Ami (Macomb, 
Ill.). 


ARKANSAS.—Kerr Station, Lonoke County, Jan. 1.—We 
are having lots of fun squirrel and quail shooting. Both are 
very plentiful here. Ducks and geese are very scarce on 
account of the open winter. Fairest weather up till now for 
years. Deer are scarce. lIand my partner, Bud, killed 35 
squirrels yesterday, he using a Ballard .22 caliber and I 
using my Winchester .22 caliber, 25 shot. That is my 
favorite squirrel gun, with a Lyman rear sight and almost 
any good front sight. 1 also have a Sharps .45 caliber, with 
Freund’s more light sights on it, which style of sights I 
greatly prefer to many patent sights.—G. H. C. 


Quai, SHootine.—Ali who are intending to take a shoot- 
ing trip south will do well to read the advertisement headed 
‘quail shooting” in anvther column. In addition to an 
abundance of quail, there are some wild turkeys, a fair 
amount of gray squirrels, and plenty of cotton-tails. The 
climate is healthy and the weather is fine with no snow so 
far this season. The best quail shooting is from the middle 
of the present month until the close of the season, 


CERTIFICATES OF CLUB MEMBERSHIP.—In another col- 
umn Mr. W. C. Hinman calls attention to his illuminated 
certificates of club membership. We should think that at 
the low prices at which these are offered there would be a 
good demand for them, as most club members would be glad 
to have some visible token of membership in their organiza- 
tion. 





Tue old and popular firm of J. Stevens & Co., of Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., manufacturers of the celebrated Stevens Fire Arms and Fine 
Machinists’ vools, have sold out their business to the new corpora- 
tion just formed under the name of the J. Stevens Arms and Tool 
Co., with the following officers: Joshua Stevens, President; William 
B. Fay, Joshua Stevens, George 8. Taylor, Directors; Irving H. Page, 
Secretary; James E. Taylor. Agent and Treasurer. The above took 
Possession of the business January 1, 1886.—Adv. 

8. W. Freunp, Esq —Dear Sir: The set of sights received from you 
not long ago are all that you claim for them, and I think the best of} It is quite true, as Mr. Pennell frankly states, that the eyed 
= — es yee aera eee os hook is old, and that it had been tried and found wanting. 1y 

RT wig, Arizona, . 14, .—F. W. Freund.—Dear : ‘i exa i 
consider your sights the finest made, and am well pleased with mine. ~abeiiee seo ya anietiera g— ath poor oe seam 


They are perfection in every respect. Yours respectfully, James C, “ ; r OE 
Hancock. ado. e . cess. The change in this instance consisted in giving the 









W E have before us two books on fishing recently pub- 
lished in England, each of some 450 post octavo pages. 
One is devoted to salmon and trout fishing; the other treats 


These books form part of the ‘‘Badminton Library,” a 
collection designed to consist of a number of volumes, which, 
taken as a whole, will form an encyclopedia to which the 
inexperienced Briton may resort for such information as he 


It is our purpose at present to consider the volume on sal- 
mon and trout fishing only. Of this Mr. H. Cholmondely 
Pennell appears as the editor, and in part as the author. A 


Mr. Pennell has not only the power of expressing his ideas 
in an unusual degree, but be is also even more unusually fer- 
tile in ideas to express. Few, if any, have written more real 
common sense in reference to angling than he. His personal 
equation leads him to the practical side of angling, and he 
habitually examines each point he discusses solely upon 
what seems to him its intrinsic merits, altogether ; unin- 






fisherman more than this. However doubtful he may be as 
to the value here of directions intended for the use of anglers 
upon the other side of the Atlantic, he recognizes the fact 
that the birth-place‘’of his art was there, and that at all events 
the appliances there in use are the same in kind as those he 


eye a bend upward of something more than half a right 
angle. The leader then, if the knot is properly tied, leads 
from the hook in a continuation of the line of the shank, 
causing the fly to swim perfectly upright and on an even keel, 
while the useful life of fly the depends on the cohesion of the 
material of which it is composed, rather than on the integrity 
of the gut upon which it is tied. Some authorities claim 
that a fly so constructed lasts five times as long as one made 
in the manner usual here; but however this may be, there 
can be no question that it will last much longer, be less 
likely to snap off on the back cast, swim straighter, and that 
the connections between the fly and the outside world is 
much more closely disguised. 

_ Mr. Pennell has improved on this form of hook by turn- 
ing the eye downward instead of upward, thus, as he claims, 
improving the draft-line of the hook, and causing the leader 
to lead straighter from the fly with a consequent improve- 
ment in its swim. These claims seem to us well founded. 
In the pages under consideration he figures both forms of 
hooks, and gives full, explicit, and easily comprehended direc- 
tions as to what knots should be used, and how they may be 
readily and infallibly tied. 

We have dwelt at length on this matter, since it seems to 
us a decided advance in the art, and one well worthy of ‘the 
careful attention of American anglers. 

But if we are somewhat behindhand in the matter of 
hooks, it would certainly appear from the pages under re- 
view that in the matter of rods “the boot is on the other 
leg;” and that they, our English brethren, are really quite 
benighted in this respect. 

Mr. Pennell has too sound a knowledge of mechanics to 
lose sight of the advantages which a short rod offers over an 
unnecessarily long one. He uses a rod of ten feet seven 
inches in length, but though it weighs no less than ten ounces 
he calls it a light rod. We should call a rod of this length 
light only if it did not exceed six ounces; whereas if it 
weighed eight or eight and a half ounces we should call it a 
fairly heavy rod, and quite adequate for any use to which a 
single-handed fly-rod can be put. Indeed we have known in 
a number of instances of salmon of fifteen pounds and over 
being taken with such a rod. 

Mr. Pennell speaks of fly-rods for ladies’ use as follows 
“Eight feet and a half, or so, is ample for a ladies’ single- 
handed fly rod, and such a rod need not exceed eight ounces 
in weight.” Every American angler will agree with Mr. 
Pennell as to this length, but as to the weight we s'iould 
consider four, or at most five ounces, quite sufficient for all 
purposes, 

However, the weight of a fly-rod and its length are a good 
deal a matter of taste, a taste with the free exercise of which 
we are by no means disposed to quarrel. But when we 
come to the means by which the lengths of a fly-rod are 
joined together it is quite another matter. We are then 
dealing with a question of pure mechanics. Mr. Pennell 
figures screws, bayonet-catches, and other devices for lock- 
ing the ferrules of fly-rods together to prevent them from 
throwing apart. Now it would be safe to assume that, with 
our fifty-five millions of people, full as many ferruled fishing 
rods are in use in this country as in Great Britain—nay, if 
we remember that practically nothing but ferrules are liere 
used for this purpose, it seems probable that we have con- 
siderably the greater number. How is it then that on one 
side of tlie Atlantic some device for preventing the ferrules 
of a rod from throwing apart is deemed absolutely necessary, 
while on the other side such a device is thought absolutely 
useless, 

We believe we can suggest a reason. It would seem that 
in England the notion prevails that ferrules must be ‘‘ham- 
mer-hardened” to give them the requisite stiffness. It does 
give them this siiffness, but at the same time it renders a 
proper fit almost impossible, certainly impossible unless the 
inside of the outer ferrule be refinished in some way other 
than by grinding after the hammering. The same-stiffness 
can be obtained by drawing the tubing ‘‘inside and out’”’--that 
is between a mandrel and a die—while a ferrule so made is 
smooth within and cylindrical in bore. The entering 
ferrule can then be readily so fitted that the joints will 
never throw apart—at least they never throw apart in 
America unless badly fitted, or unless the rod is carelessly 
joined and without inserting the entering ferrule to its seat. 

Another thing will amuse the American angler in this, as 
well as in almost every other English work on fly-fishing. 
He will find the very same arguments in vogue against split- 
bamboo rods that were current here some fifteen years or so 
ago. The split-bamboo has with us so lived down all defam- 
ation, that no one any longer questions its superiority. 
Analogy would lead us to believe that the same result will 
follow in time in Great Britain. 

We have dwelt so long on the first part of this book that 
lack of space, rather than inclination, will compel us to do 
the rest but scanty justice. 

Mr. Pennell follows his chapter on *‘Tackle and Fishing 
Gear” with 67 pages onthe ‘‘Natural History of British 
Salmonide,” in which he distinguishes between what is 
known and what is surmised with his usual discrimination. 

Next follows a very valuable paper on Salmon Fishing by 
Major Jobn P. Traherne, a gentleman whose name and fame 
as a brother of the angle is by no means restricted to the 
Sea-Girt Isle. This paper is of a strictly practical character. 
The Major knows just what he wishes to say, and he says it 
with military directness, and in a manner which would seem 
to render it next to impossible for the reader to fail to grasp 
his meaning. Should we begin to praise all in it that merits 
praise, we should be obliged to consider it page by page. 
We will allude to but one point—the admirable illustrations 
of a dozen or so of the more meritorious varieties of salmon 
flies. Each fly is given full size and with a page to itself. 
Subjoined is a full description of its component parts, and a 
history of its origin. We regret to be obliged to dismiss this 
admirable paper in so summary a fasbion. If we have met 
with its cqual in the literature of salmon-angling, we cer- 
tainly have never encountercd ‘its superior. 

“Fly-Fishing for Trout and Grayling,” by H. R. Francies, 
follows. It is charmingly written throughout—the introduc- 
tion especially so,—and cannot fail to prove of great value 
to the British, and of interest to the American angler. 

Other papers on methods of fishing peculiar to Great 
Britain are included, all seemingly excellent. Lack of space 
compels us to dismiss them with this mere mention. 

In conclusion we feel assured that every reader of this 
admirable book will join us in congratulating its editor and 
the contributors thereto, as well as the promoters of the 
Badminton Libery, in having added so valuable a contribu- 
tion to the literature of angling. It is published in London 
by Longmans, Green & Co. and in Boston by Little, Brown 
& Co. Henry P. WELs. 


New York, January 1, 1286. 
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A SECOND NEW YEAR TRIP. 

INCE the last issue of Forest anp STREAM appeared 

containing my reminiscence of fishing in Minnesota on 
a,New Year day long ago, an old friend dropped in on me 
and said: ‘‘You have either a very bad memory or you think 
others have, to try and work off a story like that on them, I 
— laughed when I read it, because I knew nothing of the 
nd ever happened.” His proffered cigar was accepted, as 
they always are, and all the reply he got wasa look of in- 
quiry which was intended to ask why I was to be guyed in 
is manner when there was no point visible. ‘‘Yes,” he 
continued, ‘‘I read it to my wife and explained to her how 
no such thing could have happened, and how I knew better.” 
By this time my tongue unloosened and said: ‘‘Well, may I 
ask how you knew better? I will assure you that not only 
are the facts just as I stated them but the real names of the 
entire party were given. I never wrote a truer thing in my 
life.” Now be it known that very often, when he wishes to 
be particularly impressive, he descends to the use of cant 
phrases, such as are common among the street arabs, and on 
this occasion bid me ‘‘come off the roof,” adding, as he took 
up the paper, ‘‘the first line condemns the whole thing. 
ere you say: ‘The first day of January, 1877, found me in 
what is now Aiken county, Minnesota.’ Now, I happen to 
know that during that winter you were in the New York 
Aquarium, and on that particular day were in Pike county, 
Pa., fishing with our lamented friend Fred Jones, who was 
drowned some years ago on the outskirts of civilization.” I 
saw it! The fact was that either the printer or I had made 
an error of twenty years. The affair occurred in 1857 when 
that country was indeed a wilderness, and my friend was 
afterward convinced that such was the case. ‘‘Well,” said 
he, “chow was it about that New Year fishing trip with Fred 
Jones just twenty years, to a day, after the one you related? 
I often asked Jones about it but he always branched off on 
something else. How was it any way, did you have any 
sport in mid-winter?” 

There was no dodging him, so TI settled back in the chair, 
cut off more from the end of the cigar to make it draw freer 
and gave him what he would have called the ‘‘straight tip,” 
which was something like this: Jones often came to the 
Aquarium and as often said that we ought to have some of 
the big pike from his lake: you know he owned a tract near 
or adjoining the grounds of the Blooming Grove Park Asso- 
ciation. He said we could get monsters there, and if 1 would 
only go and stay a week we would have good sport, plenty 
of big fish and it should not cost either the Aquarium or me 
acent. Now in my younger days I had fished for pickerel 
through the ice, but had long ago abandoned it and did not 
enthuse over the promised ‘‘sport.” He talked with the pro- 
prietor, Mr. Coup, until the latter urged it and late in De- 
cember we went. At Hawley we loaded the sleigh with 
provisions and listened to the bear stories, for which that 
place is celebrated, as told by the old whisky-soaks, for 
which it is equally celebrated, who kill more bears around 
the stove in the groceries than are to be found in all North 
America. Here we were met by “‘the General,” Jones’s game 
keeper, a garrulous old duffer who would swear that game 
and fish never were as plenty before, ‘‘more deer as hever hi 
seed in the park of the Marquis of ——, when hi was ’is ’ed 

me keeper,” etc. It was cold and the snow was deep and 

ad drifted. The “General” managed to upset us once, on 
purpose as I thought, to repack the sleigh in order to inspect 
the contents of some jugs which might have contained either 
vinegar or molasses, or both, but Jones was equal to the 
emergency and made him attend to the horses while we re- 
packed the goods. We did not upset again. The lodge was 
reached and the General’s ‘missus and kids” welcomed us 
with stares and a warm supper. In the presence of his 
‘‘missus” the ‘“‘General” took a back seat and one did not 
need to be under the roof long to learn that the gray mare 
was the better horse. 

The last day of the year came in witha blow, and the 
drifting snow forbade any fishing, so we drove over to a 
wagon maker’s to see the sporting wagon he was building 
for Jones. It had racks for rods and guns, kennels for dogs, 
lockers for clothing, refrigerators for provisions and refrig- 
erators for game—and I noted that these were of equal size, 
though I would have made the former largest—and ammu- 
nition chests and perhaps other things which I have for- 
gotten. I thought it complete, and if called upon to suggest 
an addition could only have recommended a shot tower, 
wherein she sportsman might furnish himself with a neces- 
sary article in case he necded it and should be near a lead 
mine, but I thought this too valuable a hint to give away, 
and reserved it until it could be patented. Back at the lodge 
we found that the General had caught some minnows for 
bait and had them alive in a perforated bucket in the spring. 
We supped, smoked, told all the stories that we knew (chest- 
nuts most of them), yawned and went to bed. 

New Year’s day was cold, some wind and a little move- 
ment of fine snow on the surface in exposed places, il- 
though the lake was in sigiit of the house we took our 
lunches, for, as the ‘‘General” said, ‘If they be a-bitin’ we 
haint a-goin’ to leave um for a bit to eat.” There was too 
much snow on the ice for skates to be useful, and we went 
to the further end of the lake, where the ‘‘General” said 
“the big ones be,” and he cut holes while we baited hooks 
and rigged tip-ups. The wind raised a little snow-dust from 
the surface, as I have said, and this covered the holes and 
froze the tip-ups so that they would not tip up if a fish took 
hold. We ran round, stamped our feet, blew our fingers 
and cleaned out the holes. After about an hour of solid 
sport of this kind Jones gave a ‘‘whoop!” and pulled up a 
fish. It was a perch of about four ounces. We celebrated 
the event. Just how we celebrated it I leave you to judge. 
What would you have done in such a case? 

My friend had no idea what would be the proper thing, 
and when I told him that we ate a snow ball to cool us off, 
he said: ‘Yes, I think I would have taken a ball too.” 
He put an emphasis on ‘“‘ball” that I did not clearly under- 
stand, but as I am not up in all the slang of the day these 
things pass without question. After this interruption the 
narrative was resumed. 

We found that we were cold and agreed to go to windward 
in a cove and start a fire. On the way along shore I killed 
a rabbit with a revolver and the ‘‘General” dressed it and 
hung itup. By the time the fire was well under way the 
rabbit was nearly frozen, and we cut it up and roasted it in 
detail to add to our lunch. Then we took a ball (my friend, 
of course, understood this to mean a snow ball, as there was 
no chance for fish balls) and after a hearty lunch anda 
smoke we went to inspect the tip-ups, which, being frozen, 
would uot tip. Jones attempted a pun about not getting any 
“tip” from them, but the day was cold and levity was not in 

r. The lines were cut out and yielded a piokerel of 
about two pounds, We looked toward the lodge and knew 


by the smoke that so gracefully curled, etc. (see the ‘‘Third 
Reader”), and without consultation we started in that 
direction. We had the two fish cooked for supper, and then 
sat down and talked fish. I don’t know whether he told any 
untrue stories or not, if he did they were believed, and as he 
is dead I hope he has forgiven me for all the fishing lies I 
told him. 

“I always regarded Fred Jones as a much more truthful 
man than you,” said my candid friend (how can people be 
so confoundedly candid? Doesn’t it pain them?), ‘‘For,” 
he added, ‘‘he used to shoot as well as fish, while you know 
you only fish.” 

“Certainly,” I retorted, ‘‘but when I went out with a gun 
T used to lie a great deal more about what I killed than I did 
in after years about what I caught, because when we are 
young we want to kill nee are sensitive on the point 
of our destructive ability. e have not the courage, which 
comes of experience, to say that we have hunted all day and 
brought home no game. As we grow older we are not 
ashamed to come home with an empty creel, for have we not 
the example of one of the earliest of fishermen, who said: 
‘We have toiled all night and caught nothing’? We come 
home or into camp and state the facts. The professional 
funny man of the daily newspaper has been trying his hand 
at the angler whom he has seen fit to call ‘the trout liar;’ 
but the slander, like that on the mother-in-law and the tra- 
ducing of the goat, does not really injure the genial fisher- 
man, the abused mother-in-law nor the hilarious goat. 

“Well, what did Coup say when you went buck to the 
Aquarium with nothing?” 

‘Jones went in to square it, and among other things told 
him that if we had been there a week before we would have 
taken some huge pike. This was a ‘chestnut,’ and awoke 
memories in Coup of the days when he was managing the 
‘greatest show on this or any other planet,’ and he simply 
said, ‘Mr. Jones, when I struck a town where the receipts 
were less than the expenditures every man in the place would 
tell me that if my circus had only been there a week before 
we would have to hire extra teams to take away the money.’” 

Jones felt the worst about it, and never missed an oppor- 
tunity to declare that fish of great size abounded in bis lake, 
but that we struck it in just the wrong time. This may all 
be so, but as I went fishing through the ice on that occasion 
partly under protest, it is the last time that 1 ever will try it 
for sport. My friend who thought he had me cornered, ac- 
cepted the amendment of putting the Minnesota New Year 
story back twenty years and buried the hatchet. 

FRED MATHER. 


MY FIRST TROUT. 


: July, a year ago, 1 took my first trip to the trout 

regions of the Northwest. Our course lay by way of 
St. Paul over the line of the Northern Pacific Railway. 
After the necessary atrangement about transportation, etc., 
we started on our journey of some seventeen hundred miles, 
Our party consisted of Col. J., wife, son and three daughters, 
myself and daughter and two servants, all comfortably 
housed in a special car kindly tendered the Colonel by the 
railroad officials. Our first stop was made at Lake Minne- 
tonka, where you can have all the expensive luxuries of a 

eat watering place, with little of the element of sport. 

rom here we went to Brainerd, Minn., and were side- 
tracked for a few days’ bass fishing. Next day we went to 
Deer Wood Lake and had a splendid day with the bass. 
We were fortunate in securing good skiffs and rowers and 
soon had all the party busy landing the bass and pickerel 
from the clear deep waters of the lake. All did well. The 
young girls enjoying the sport hugely, but the Colonel 
proved the champion of theday. From this point we moved 
on west, our next halt being Ft. Keough, M. T., here we 
met a regular blizzard. Remained one day to refurnish our 
car and then moved on. 

We next halted at Ft. Missoula, M. T. Here expected to 
capture our first trout. After a day’s rest we started bright 
and early for the Rattlesnake, a small bold mountain torrent 
that empties into the Missoula River at Missoula City. The 
Colonel, although an invalid, was eager for the fray. We 
had a pleasant time but caught very few fish. We next 
started for the Jocko and Thompson’s River. Magnificent 
trout streams and literally teeming with trout. Here we 
took all the trout we could use and felt refreshed by the pure 
air and mountain scenery, which, to most of our party, was 
something entirely new. After remaining one day in this 
grand but solitary region, we went back to Missoula City, 
stopping at short intervals, where the streams neared the 
railroad, and cast our flies for trout, generally with success. 

We concluded, after a day or two, to explore further west. 
Accordingly orders were issued to hitch on to No. 1 and 
take her to Lake Pen D’Oreille. The journey was through 
extensive pine forest most of the way, and in places—it will 
sound incredulous to persons who have no idea of this coun- 
try except through the current literature of the day—the 
road was literally walled on either side by the heavy timbers 
removed from the roudbed. We were, in respect to fishing, 
sadly disappointed in these lakes; but then it was worth the 
trip to see this beautiful sheet of water, extending for sev- 
enty-five miles and from five to ten miles across. Some as 
lovely pieces of scenery as mortal eye ever beheld lie nestled 
in this secluded natural retreat. But asfor the fishing, there 
was no use trying. We found encamped upon this beauti- 
ful water about five or six hundred Indians, who had fished 
the lake for all it was worth since the ice disappeared. We 
were told by some one that the way most of the fish were 
captured was by dynamite. While walking along the beach 
we could see great numbers of dead fish washed ashore by 
the action of the waves. The Indians were preparing, so 
we were informed, to break camp, as they considered it un- 

rofitable to stay, as the supply of fish was exhausted. The 
Fsh captured were all on. to Portland and other places 
on the coast. We experienced the hottest weather at this 
place of ony during our trip, The thermometer, hanging in 
the car with windows and doors open, showed about 110°. 
In fact, I thought that we would suffocate during the night. 

Late in the evening we noticed some excitement down about 
the station house, so I went down to see what wasup. I 
found chained to a telegraph pole a young cub bear, which 
had been captured by some of the railroad men that morn- 
ing and over which they were havimg some amusement. I 
went back to the car, as it was about night, and had no more 
than got to the car when I heard the crack of a rifle and the 
urging on of dogs and almost at the same instant the crack- 
ing of the brush at the end of our car, when a large black 
bear rushed by and made for the border of the lake and soon 
disap rom view behind the bank. It was supposed 
that this was the mother of the cub, who probably hearing 
the cry of distress from her captured child, thought she 
might rescue it from bondage. We were delighted when 





the express train arrived with orders to remove us back to 
Missoula City. Here we found pleasant air and lovely scenery 
and feeling that in our experience it certainly was the trout 
country. 


After a day’s rest we concluded to take a trip up the 


Bitterroot Valley. When our coachman arrived we found 
out that we were expec 
this beautiful valley in the old Villard coach. The Colonel, 
who was the moving spirit in all our enterprises, rather 
objected to any such notoriety; but after told that 
there was no other wagon, other than a common road wagon, 


ted to have the honor of sailing up 


that would take a party of eight exclusive of driver, the 
Colonel gave in and we started for the LoLo. Here we 
had g trout fishing, and the girls enjoyed themselves 
gathering flowers and ferns. However, we had but a short 
time to stay, as we purposed going back to the car that 
evening. e intended resting one day and then make a 
tour of the National Park. That night, just before bedtime, 
a physician called and said that he had just learned of our 
powace. and insisted on a regular trout fish the next day. 

he Colonel, being pretty well tired out, did not care to 
make such a trip, so it was arranged that the Doctor and I 
should go back to the Lo Lo next day after he had attended 
to his professional business in the morning. 

It was near twelve o’clock before the Doctor drove up in 
his gig for our trip. The Doctor insisted upon our taking 
the guns and his pointer, so with this outfit we were soon 
on the road. The Doctor’s horse proved to be a good one, 
and by 2:30 we were on the ground. We soon arranged our 
tackle and started for the stream whose roar, asa great 
waterfall, could be heard through the great growth of tim- 
ber about one hundred yards from where we hitched our 
horse. The Doctor is an expert fly-fisherman, and kindly 
selected my fly and gave me the necessary information how 
to manage when [ got a strike, etc. We now went down to 
the stream and fished about one hundred yards apart, but on 
account of meandering channel and the high mountains and 
thick undergrowth, we were out of sight of each other. My 
first cast fastened on to a twelve-inch fish—about three-quar- 
ters of a pound. I landed him safely, and repeated the luck 
next cast. We fished for about an hour and the Doctor 
thought we had better start home. When we got to the 
buggy the Doctor emptied his creel and i emptied my hunt- 
ing coat pockets and found that the catch footed up, for the 
Doctor 32, for your humble servant 30, making 62 fish all 
told. We started. for home taking our time and eating our 
lunch as we went along. We got home after dark and found 
our friends very anxious about us as we expected to leave 
that night for the Park, a history of which trip I will give 
you in my next. OccIDENT. 

Sepaia, Mo. 


THE ‘“‘KrnerisHers” AGatn.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I was recreating at Cheboygan in 1884, when the ‘‘King- 
fisher” letters, descriptive of the Black Lake trip, appeared 
in Forest AND STREAM. A Cheboygan editor deemed 
these letters of sufficient interest to reprint them, and I was 
present when Merrill first saw them. After reading the one 
wherein he is styled a ‘‘mossback” and furnished with an 
overdrawn mossback dialect, he exclaimed in anger in the 
presence of half a dozen persons, ‘‘I may be a mossback, 
but I don’t hire mossbacks for $5 per deer to drive deer into 
Black Lake for me to kill out of season, and then abuse them 
behind their backs.” Of course I cannot say whether Mer- 
rill spoke maliciously in his anger or had confounded the 
two Cincinnati parties and supposed he was delivering a 
righteous judgement. ‘‘Kingfisher” says: ‘‘We bad no 
special grievance against Merrill, and were treated at least 
fairly by bim.” Such kaving been the case, Merrill would 
not look in this direction for ridicule or unfair treatment, 
but natually attribute the»‘‘Kingfisher” letters to the parties 
with whom he had had trouble. Previous to this time I had 
heard nothing against the ‘‘Kingfisbers,” but immediately 
afterward the subject became an open secret, especially as 
the writer of their annuals scourged game law violators. 
Mr. Miner was doubtless induced to attempt an exposé by 
the belief that ‘‘Kingfisher’” did not practice what he 
preached, but of this he had no knowledge until he saw the 
Black Lake letters. If Mr. Miner received information in 
July, 1883 (while he and they were there) that the ‘‘King- 
fishers’ were the violators, there is a greater certainty of the 
report having originated in malice, and a sudden collapse of 
the theory that the October party of Cincinnatians had been 
mistaken for the ‘“‘Kingfishers.” It is against reason to sup- 
pose that this slander was circulated before October, 1883, 
but in my opinion nothing was known of it until the publica- 
tion of the Black Lake letters, and then it was given out by 
Merrill as I have described. It is not likely that the ‘‘King- 
fishers” advertised themselves in July, 1883, as the original 
and only ‘‘Kingfishers.” Had they done so, they would not 
have thought it possible for party No. 2 to have palmed 
itself off for the ‘‘Kingfisher” party. My theory is that Mr. 
Miner was at Cheboygan during the stay of the second Cin- 
cinnsti party, and was told of their misdeeds; that after the 
appearance of the Black Lake letters and public utterances 
of Merrill, he was informed by letter or otherwise that this 
was the party with whose unlawful actions he was familiar. 
Hence his attack in good faith one year after the occurrence. 


—Onyx. 


Fisaine TacKie.—Oa the principle of preparing for war 
in time of peace now is the time to overhaul the fishing 
tackle and put it in readiness for the spring campaign. The 
rods should receive careful attention and the ferrules tested 
to see if they have loosened by any change of temperature 
or by the strain of last season’s work. The whippings should 
be replaced if frayed, and, if necessary the should be 
varnished, Ifthe angler is not expert at this work he 
should send it to his rod maker whom he knows to be the 
most expert of all, at least he believes him to be, which is 
just as well. Reels should be cleaned and oiled, lines and 
leaders should be tested and if there is any frayed gut in the 
leader or among the fly snoods cut it out and tie it anew. 
Fly snoods should be free from all cracks where the gut 
joins the fly, the most usual place for them to break, and the 
fly should be re-tied or the gut cut and whipped on tight, 
with silk. Thisis pleasant work for wiuter evenings and 
brings its reward in finding all things in readiness for the 
first trip to the streams. 


DERIVATION OF ‘‘MAsKINONJE.”—New York, Jan. 2.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: In the foot note to the article ev- 
titled “A New Year Fishing Trip,” Mr. Mather ventured 
an wemaieny of the word He might safely 


have gone further. It is hardly necessary to remind so ac- 


complished an Ojibwa scholar that mas means ‘‘spotted” or 
“speckled,” Thus: the Nipigon Indians (Chippewas) call 
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*k to lake trout (Salvelinus namaycush) “‘namaycush;” the- : ; 
nery a trout, ‘‘mas-namaycush” and they assured me that | sand‘under the dam which the trouble. Only the west- * 7 ve —t~ con 2d, 8. Ho! 
trout had the meaning above given. If the distinct spots of | rm end of the dam gave way-and it can easily be: repaired at | “° ; : ; 
mas ared with the broken-li kin the per season, but it happened at a v bad time, when COCKER SPANIELS.—ist and special, Andrew Laidlaw's Belle; 
the mascalonge be comp w t e er en ~ wa ae the aie were full of eggs. We do not fear for the safety = — a. — Shot’s ee eee a ‘3 
the of the northern pike the reason of applying the adjective | of theeggs unless a sudden thaw, which is unlikely in that | ?°- Tuan Cocgans—Int, An , « Bob. 
ound will beevident. ‘‘Maskinonge” is said by the ‘ Encyclopedic region, sets'in before they are hatched and able'to swim. It | "OXHOUNDS.—1st and special, T. Goodland’s Belle. 
g up Dictionary” to be the Algonquin name, and in ‘‘Hiawatha” | is just such emergencies that a competent fishculturist usually | _@REYHOUNDS.—Ist and special, Proctor, Hadley & Roche's Snow- 
onel, “kenozha” and ‘“‘maskinozha” are used as synonymous, I | meets with s mereerren olties _e ane et ot ome him eee ieienmiantcomnaian ce ae “ 
ittle doubt that ‘‘mas-ki-nonge” means siniply | over an accident and Mr. Wa ne the o ing pos- - ‘RS.—ist and two specials and very high com., Mc 
— = saloiee ” But like Mr. MatherI ie learned the dui. ‘sible‘at this time. At Cold Spring Harbor the hatchery is = — w Feanel — oe, x , ee 
0 ty of expressing Indian sounds in our usual notation.—xX. | {4% filling up. There are now’ in the hs 100,000 eggs of | and biteh a oe ne es 
othe iT . : toe for etymologists who have always evel Went Seles, to Mr. JohmD. ‘Hewlett, which he pur- SCOTCH TERRIERS Ist and vi high com., Wm. MeNeil’ 
y BRS iv opens & new or. ety 8 ~~ | chased from Mr. James Annin; 15,000 of the same taken from | yacar and Magar Il. 24. D. Helmes's Pusse. 
> we ooked to the French and have concluded that the name was | the few fish in the ponds; 150,000 eggs of the lake trout from a Se ee iam 
elves derived from mask allonge or long face. — It seems more | the U. 8. F. C., at Northville Mich. This week 500,000 salmon _ CORA sand qpeetal and a. Molwen & Gihece © Guleror 
hort probable that the French twisted the Ojibwa name into | eggs will arrive from Mainefor the U. 8. F. C., the fry of | com, and com., R 7 Hallinan’s Peggy and Larrie. ee ae 
that their vernacular and made maskinoje into mascallonge, mas- | which will go into the Hudson and elsewhere. 32,000 eggs of | ymwrOUNDLANDS.—Ist and special, John McCann’s Bruno; 2d 
ke a kanonge, etc. We will be pleased to hear further from our See tee ae ne sis hatohng oti La Pa vo A. Northwood’s Rex. a 
; : b ‘ ued in pa i ~pherson’ 
— Con aoe Hare in the sle‘yator apartment there are .30,00)oqas | ST, ERNARDS.Iotand ssi J. Macpherson Ralph I 
jay of the tomcod and a few codfish eggs which are developing. Proctor. Hadley & Roche's John i. eee; ’ 
Tees aE TE rae IRISH TERRIERS.—1st and special, J. E. Thomas’s Pat. 





BROWN TROUT.—Plymouth, Mass., Jan. 4.—Editor Forest |. Toys.—ist, Geo. Webber's Tip; 2d and high com., John Watson's 
and. Stream: I received in February 1882 from a gentleman | pug dog and bitch. Very high com., Thos. Blake’s Yorkshire terrier 
in England some four thousand English trout eggs (S. fario). | bitch. 

They were exposed to heat while in transit, and notover| MISCELLANEZOUS.—ist, J. M. Macpherson’s Great Dane dog Sieg- 
thirty good eggs in the whole lot. I got about twenty-five | fried; 2d, W. B. Wells’s harrier bitch Fairy. 
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cing good fry from them, and when old enough, I put them into a CHATHAM. 
oon A VALUABLE SITE FOR A HATCHERY. vacant . — a very little oeeeee until last = 
ee . cd . year, when I foun ere were some;ten or a dozen of them, | BROOKLYN FANCIERS’ CLUB’S DOG SHOW. 
a, B* permission of the U. 8. Fish Commission we publish the | some of which were eight inches long. { put them into a it ca: aad 
- ——e communication to Mr. Livingston Stone of the larger pool with alot of brook trout of about the same size HE first — senee of o a gees Club 
rea U. 8S. Fis mmission : : : os was held in Brooklyn, Dec. 28, 29 and 30. [In addition to 
tim- I have just finished reading in the Oregonian your valuable = aan cae a oe . posae wings . the poultry and pigeons there was quite a dog show and some 
our and interesting report entitled “Salmon Hatching.” May I |j, getting about three thousand oan from them. They are | 2004 specimens were exhibited. 
idly call to your notice a stream not mentioned by you and which nearly twice as large as brook ee and of fine po {| Following is a list of the 
Ow may possess some advantages for propagating several varieties | think these are the first English trout eggs ever taken in this we 
of the salmon family. The stream to which I refer is called country.—W. L. GuBERT [Eggs of _ brown trout have | .,MASTIFFS.—Dogs: 1st, F. Mendike’s Sir Rolf. Bitches: ist, F. 
1 to Hood River (Dog River of Dr. Suckley) and falls into the Col- s ee Yel, BS : .- | Mendike’s Juno; 2d,O Lehman’s Turk. Puppies; 1st and 2d, G. R. 
J ; . been taken this year at Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y.; Caledonia » 
ton uth side about twenty-three miles west of the ee Gildersleeve’s Major and Leo. 
umbia on south : y N. Y., both at the State works and by Mr. James Annin; and 
und Dalles. This river receives the drainage of the north and east | 4¢ Northville, Mich. We cannot say who was actually the | N&WFOUNDLANDS.—Ist, W. Hanrahan’s unnamed. 
M des of Mount Hood, and is for its entire length, some 30 miles y : ’ 
y aces Seat co sete Reese aaa aie toe i | first and as they all took eggs within the same month it is not en ae A. ——- 2 oe. Se ah 
1ar- a rapid moun Se ee tk wor), | important. We think that Mr. Gilbert will find this fish is a | “(* Uildersoeve's tue. uppres! ost «. Grero's unnamed. 
uck eqeet ts valine to eae oe ee more | most valuable addition to his ponds. ] ENGLISH SETTERS.—Ist, G. R. Gildersleeve’s Dawn. 
tor particulary of the west fork of this stream, whic ee oes IRISH SETTERS. —I1st, G. R. Gildersieeve’s Nelly. 
in and forms the outlet of what is known as Lost Lake, a tri- 3 . ; 
the angular shaped body of water, some ten miles due north-west CODFISH HATCHING AT Wwoop’s HOEL.—The work —= AND TAN SETTERS.—Ist, G. R. Gildersieeve’s Queen 
int- of Mount Hood. This lake is not less than three miles in cir- | with codfish cogs at the U. 8. Fish Commission station at FOX-TERRIERS.—Ist. G. R. Gildersleeve’s Tiny. Puppies: 1st. G 
the cumferenee, very deep and abounds in mountain trout. About | Wood’s Holl. Mass., has been very successful. Col. McDonald | p ‘Gijdersieevs’s bows iia aati y. Puppies: 1st, G. 
all twelve miles from bag” eee ae a unites - oe oo ped a few md _ between him and DACHSHUNDE Dogs: 1st, H.Rover’s Erdmann. Bitches, 1st, G 
our with the main river. e waters of the west fork are at all | Capt. Chester they have arrang e proper apparatus. 43 mae ; Se ner 
ind seasons clear and cold, while the other branches of the Hood | Prof. T. J. Ryder is also there attending to the embryology of 5 Seeenrn ee. ; = 
ave River late in summer are colored with volcanic detritus, | the fish. Thespecific gravity of the water there is 1.025 and ee fi a4 an aes tees - _—— . 
; About eighty réds up the west fork above the main river is a | the eggs float at the surface for the first few days and after-| 1. p Buerlin’s unnamed. eet oe ; aati titi 
-_ perpendicular fall of say fifteen feet and immediately below | ward sink, At Cold Spring Harbor the water is 1.022 and the | 3; oopHOUN Ds.—Ist. P. Opp’s Garibaldi 
° the fall a large circular basin of unknown depth. A few feet | eggs will sink if the water is perfectly still, but at first are sus- aaroaee> Sue ' 
below this basin a bold mountain stream falls into the west | pended in a very slight current. ae Fg ee ay ae zi =e oe. eo 
fork, falling several handed feet in a fom vedi Salmon, ia 
ym. mountain trout, red spot salmon trout (Salmo spectabilis) .R. 
ng- and Hood River silver trout find thelr way in large numbers he 1 ows J. N. Braley’s unnamed; 2d, J. H. Burk- 
to the foot of the falls where their further progress is impeded Gg Henne 7 ee 7 
ne except at times of extreme high water. thew fished‘in many ™ COCKER: GFA NIELS —Ist, W. J. Stanton’s Jounin, : 
ed : : 0 BLACK AND TAN TERRIERS.—Dogs; <ist, J. Slater's Prince. 
streams—fished in Northern Vermont thirty years ago ; in Bitches: 1st, G. R. Gildersleeve'’s Nellie 
hs many of the streams of Oregon, Washington and Idaho as. far cae a eee : - jaye o® 
ne north as the 49th parallel, and have yet to find any stream | Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish-| URISH TERRIES.—Ist, E. C. Mohr’s Clip. 
an superior to the west fork of Hood River for the varities and | ig Co. ee en 
he size of its trout. 
*k, The Salmo spectabdilis is found of very large size, probably FIXTURES. BEAGLES AND COTTON: TAILS. 
1to ten pounds or more in weight, but the fish most plentiful is BENCH SHOWS. Editor Forest and Stream. 
1m what is known as the Hood River silver trout. Thisfishexters| Jan. 51o 12,—First annual exhibition and dog show of the Central I was invited on the 18th of November by Mr. John Davis to 
4 the river about August, I think, and is found there until next | Indiana Poultry and Pet Stock Association, at Indianapolis. J. W. | meet his guests, which were invited to take a rabbit hunt, I 
dl spring. It resembles a small silver salmon, of the average | Elliott, Secretary. ae ! to furnish the music. So by dawn of day | was busy getting 
he weight of say two pounds, some much larger, very fat and | ,. Ne ee ee ant ek ew S > things in shape, feeding my little pets, and putting them in a 
a most excellent for the table. {t is singular that this fish is | French Creek rouey me Ssociation. A. “| cage, which | have to fit in the hind part of my wagon. As 
no not found in any of the neighboring streams—the White Sal- | ~ Jan. 36, 27, 28, 29 and 30.—Fourth annual dog show of the Southern | { was to furnish the music, I put in twelve of my best mus- 
ist mon, Klikitat, &c. It was not supposed that they would rise | Massachusetts Poultry Association, at Fall River, Mass. R. G. | ciansand was off to the groun and you bet they played. By 
ld to the fly, but last September I excellent sport taking them | Mosher, Secretary. EY a little after sunrise 1 had driven to the grounds, and the party 
it. in that manner. Many were so large as to carry away my | Feb. +, 9 and 10.—Fourth annual exhibition af the New York Fan- | was in readiness when I arrived. So after the salutations of 
. tackle at the first onset. It seems to me that they would | ciers aay ot Sas Ramare Garden, New York. Chas. Harker, | the morning, the tail gate.of my wagon was let down, and out 
, prove to be a most exeellent variety for stocking many small | Secretary, 6 Cortlandt street, scrambled my little pets, of an average height of about 14 
ad rivers. They are very abundant and full of spawn in August wnt be vane * a riiten: Be “Sh wr — Foultry Socs- inches; over the deacu-towr it was—and in the swamp they 
. *g ow, a urgh, Pa. C. B. D, tary. ae ek oe 
ly and September. As to the sup ly of large salmon I am not March 28, 24 and 25, 1086. First Annual Dog Show a eae New Jer. | were soon giving tongue and in a few moments up they 
aS certain. Isaw the back-bone of one over three feet in length | sey Kennel and Field Trials Club, Newark, N. J. A.P. Vredenburgn, | bounced a ‘‘cottentail.” Then I exclaimed the band will play, 
e on the bank and saw them jumping in the river, but cannot | Secretary. Bergen Point. N. J. _ and off they went in full clash, through the swamp, over the 
ry speak as to the variety or quantity. With this exception the ake a 2, of a Teed Annual Dog Show of the New | hill, back in the swamp and out in some open ground, some- 
me locality I of posses every requisite mentioned in your | Haven, eae “1886 8. P wn tm Pramainary: i } a pee - a times by scent and sometimes by sight. Soon the excitement 
report. With slight improvement the road would be hard and emi  Bdward & Mosclen Secretary Boston Mave ® | got up to an enjoyable pitch. One race after another in quick 
1e 1 h Th ‘s abundan f jo land Kennei Club. Edward A, Moseley, Secretary, Boston, Mass. & pt Joy: Pp hi c .q 
n excellent the entire year. ae ae ce of water On| April 14.15 and 16, First Annual Dog Show of the Hartford Kennel | Succession, and soon three were bagged, the third rabbit was 
the ground and water can be conducted if necessary two hun- | Ciub. A. C. Collins, Secretary, Hartford, Conn. caught close to the house of Mr. Davis’s brother—one of the 
: dred ay oe — —- on “= eo es and fe party—we all went up and cleared our throats. Then off we 
none to interfere low the . lace for a i ber directi soon there was another . 
of hatchery for several varieties of trout andsalmon, but as I A. K. R.-SPECIAL NOTICE. heres hate eased rabbit went by sight, down to a little 
n stated before am not certain as to the numbers of larger sal- Tae AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of | Swamp and at the close of the chase, up the dogs — 
~ mon. The climate is all that could be desired with the ex- ji t ith ti f all sh j _| another, and up and down the thicket went rabbit and dogs 
ception of considerable snow during some winters. With this Se ees ee eee areas eee d th t added t bag. We th 
, exception I think it is as good as any placein Oregon. I would | ‘ished every month. Entries close on the Ist. Should be in early. outined over to auelierunuann and wae -~ Re 2 there aie 
e like to see a Goverment hatchery at frat place, but if not de- | Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. | yp the dogs bounced another; through the bushes down the 
y sirable for that purpose, may I ask your advice as to whether | Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries | road by sight, back in the bushes again. Then across the road 
3 a private hatchery could be made profitable? I would like to | inserted unless paid inadvance. Yearlv subscription $1.50. Address | rabbit and dogs right through the whole party of huntsmen 
il undertake such an enterprise in connection with some one of | “American Kennel Register,” P. O. Bo. 2882, New York. Number | who were grouped in the road; in the swamp they went and 
rt ractical experience, provided the outlook was favorable. | o¢ entries already printed suddenly the dogs stopped and commenced baying afi a hole 
yp 3092. ; : ; ‘ 
d When I was at the falls last season the silver trout were try- in atree. The rabbit was in reach, pulled out, and was nicely 
; ing to jump from the pool to the river above, but all that I bled and bagged. Then we moved off for some thick pines, 
S saw failed in the attempt and fell back again. Dr. Suckley THE CHATHAM DOG SHOw. killing twoon our way. Herewe hadsomefun. Upjumped a 
. does not describe this fish in his report. If you have the HE Peninsular Dog and Pet Stock first annual show was | T@bbit near the pines, and in it went, but the little chatterboxes 
patience to read this hasty letter and think its subject matter 4 id at Chath 0 -- | made it so hot for poor Molly, she had to come out and try 
s : d furnish further imf held at tham, Ont., Dec. 29to Jan.1. Chatham is 
; ¢ interest I shall be pleased to nish any er imforma- | forty miles east of Detroit and has always been to the front =~ — for ~ eee he Me reap = = — the 
ion. i i i ; thick woods, she felt the ivory es of my pack. en we 
; in the dog line, as notable Dido and ‘Dido IT., whose names are formed a ring, and while passing the cup around, up one of 


I note your remarks relative to the Pen dOreille River. 
Eleven years agoI assisted in running the “boundary line” 
between Idaho and Washington Territories from Lewiston 
north to the 49th parallel or International boundary. Our line 
crossed the Pen d’Oreille in plain sight and a little below the 
falls you mention, which are about eight feet height. Below 
the falls the river runsslowly for not less than twenty miles as 
near as I can judge before it forms a cafion. The head of the 
cafion must be some ten miles below the old St. Ignatius Mis- 
sion. At the point of crossing we caught trout and a slender 
white fish, but saw no signs of salmon. About the old Mis- 
sion, now abandoned, were fine meadows of timothy and red 
top, but the Indians are not to be trusted. From the Little 
Spokane to the Pen d’Oreille River following up the first named 
stream is a natural route for a wagon . Lake Kaniksee, 
the waters of which flow into the Pen d’Oreille above the fall 
mentioned is a very beautiful body of water. estimated at 
twenty miles in ae The Indians have a horse track; from 
the Old Mission to this lake where they dry and smoke large 
quantities of trout. If you have any ambitious tourist in 
mind who is desirous of exploring unknown lands, I know of 
no more interesting locality than lake. Hon. M. C. George, 
Senator J. N. at Washington, or Gen. Moody of Salem 
will, I think, vouch for the correctness of any statements that 
I may make. E. L. Sirsa, 


Tux DauLzs, Oregon. 






quite enough to —o place in the memory of dog lovers. 

The show was held in'a suitable building, very comfortable 
for the dogs and poultry but very much too small to render it 
possible to see the exhibits with any comfort. 

The Secretary, Mr. Macpherson, we welcome as a new and 
most enthusiastic dog man, and from the character of the 
dogs he has and’ is importing I prophesy a brilliant show ca- 
reer. His management was good, and everything ran 
smoothly, even to disappointed exhibitors. The judging was 
done by Dr. J. 8. Niven, of London, and there was little to 
grumble about after his decisions were made. 

Among the dogs which we noticed chiefly was Mr. 
Platt’s English setter London I1., who, though rather too 
young and out of condition,-shows many Woe es- 
pec head and ears, which are excellent. . Wells’s pair 
of puppies by Dover out of Star, will be heard from later. In 
coliies there was rather a — in Gibson & McEwen’s pair 
Gilderoy and Nameless, which far exceed, in my mind, any- 
thing that has been exbibited in America; but I trust they 
will be seen at New York next , when I think Forzst 
AND STREAM will give them an extended notice. Mr. Gibson’s 
fox-térrier Fennet never looked so well and is a terrier all 
over, Mr. Macphersou’s St. Bernard-Rudolph 11. has the best feet 
and-iegs I have seen on oneof his size, his markings, brindle 
and w' Li don't like. The same owner's great Danes Sieg- 
fried and Lady’ Sawtelle were a great addition to the show. 


the dogs started another; the cup had passed me, so off [ went, 
the dogs in full chase, ee sight and nearly all the 
time close to the rabbit; under a rail pile it went, but before 
we could get there outit came, with the dogs in full sight and 
they soon closed in on poor cottontail. So the day went merrily 
on, until we had bagged sixteen rabbits out of seventeen starts, 
and the missed one run under an outhouse. The last rabbit 
was bagged about sunset, near the house of Mr. Davis and 
the ladies of the house the pleasure of hearing the last 
chase. We were then handsomely entertained, and our part- 
ing admission was, we have had sport enough for one day. 
PoTTiIncER Dorsry. 
























THE FOX-TERRIER CLUB.—There was a meeting of the 
[Sato arom har * ps New York, on 

ri evening, Dec. 30. vi gentlemen were proposed 
for election as members of the club. Messrs. E. Kelly and F. 
R. Hitchcock were appointed to confer with the bench show 
committee of the Westminster Kennel Club, with the view of 
obtaining special facilities for the exhibition of fox-terriers at 
the forthcoming dog show. The treasurer’s report showed a 
satisfactory condition of the finances of the club. It was voted 
that ail terriers ams tor prizes given by the club shall 
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s ’ y Below is a complete list of the if 

THE NEW YORK COMMISSION.—Thedam built to. ; ARDS. as @ prize to be competed for under the following conditions: 
the Adirondack hatchery at Little Clear-Pond, now called by ENGLISH SETT “Doge: tat J.B. Platt Il, ; 2d, 8 The stake to be known as ‘ i -Terrier Club 
the Commission Lake Brandon after the township.in which the | cimes's Duke’ High com., ( “Kennel me \onder ‘Bitches. | Produce Stake,” -Freefor-all. The cups to be added to a 
greater the lake lies, bralaaway lastweok and Jot the Ist and special, Jor Kyine's a a ie Thus, | eeepstakes'of @1 each, for dogs and bibehes, the produce of . 
water down with a rush. hatchery foer was flooded and ee ; W.8. ‘eer and © Very | fomterrier bitches to be registered with the secretary on or 
eee eaieas cahetn shes atgnnceniaied , high-cont., Jos. Kyme’s Blue J com., R. J.-Day's . end etnies tb ee ee ae 1887. — > i 

alters placed bis EES creek where they GORDO. aes d_ special, F. W. J. I’s Lottie; 2d, made ely 185 whelping. Secretary’s address i 
hatch if no freshet Chas, Northwood’s ory, Very high conan G. v Atkins me Ie, Jr, | Edward Kelly, 185 Fitth avenue, New York. 











sweeps them away. It is not known what 
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THE GRAPHIC CHALLENGE. 


Oh wa’d some god the giftie gie us, 
To see airselves as ithers see us.— Burns. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


In my last letter relating to ‘“Graphic’s Alleged Flush” I 
stated that I had nv intention of allowing myself to be dragged 
into such a ‘‘tempest in a teapot” as Mr. James L. Anthony is 
trying to foment, and I endeavored to show that it is the duty 
of dog owners to protect their es judges from clumsy 

man naturally feels some 
reluctance in alluding to anything that has been universally 
condempned, but there are one or two points which should be 
a noted before this Graphic business is effectually dis- 


abuse and vulgar innuendo. 


posed o 


By keeping a close watch on Mr. James L. Anthony we find 
ample evidence that he is not the heaven-installed rectifier of 
abuses he professes to be, and we also find some evidence tend- 
ing to show that Graphic was withdrawn for other reasons 
than those advanced by his owner or owners. His withdrawal 
was a blunder; the smarter plan would have been to have in- 


structed his handler to get lost. 1 would especially call the 
attention of your readers to the following: 

(l) “I have not yet seen it stated in print, but I am, never- 
theless, assured most positively. that after Beaufort had been 


awarded the heat against Lucia, Mr. Anthony did his utmost 


to geta — made against the decision, but without suc- 
cess.”—‘*Porcupine,” in the Sporting Life, Dec. 30. 

(2) ‘‘As he (Graphic) had not retrieved in either heat, they 
(the judges) decided to see how he would acquit himself in 
this * and ordered them on, when Mitchell very fool- 
ishly protested, but after a few words sent on his dog. Graphic 
soon pointed, when a dead bird was thrown and Mitchell to 
order fired a shot and Graphic was sent to retrieve, he went to 
the bird and picked it up, mouthing it badly, but Mitchell was 
close by and took it from him.”—FOREST AND STREAM, Dec. 4. 

(3) “We will match Graphic against Mainspring * * * 
for an all day’s race * * * during the second week in 
March; 1886, Capt. McMurdo to handle Mainspring * * * 
Mr. 8. F. Wilson, of Pittsburgh, to be the sole judge, and re- 
trteving not to be counted * * * If Graphic or his progeny 
are fairly beaten in either or all the contests, as they may be,” 
etc.—Chas. Heath, James L. Anthony. 

(1) If “Porcupine” has stated facts—and he seldom goes 

wrong—there is evidence that in the early part of the trials 
Mr. James L. Anthony wished to get rid of a certain dog and 
took cowardly advantage of the owner’s absence to get a 
protest made. (2) Proves an attempt to coerce the judges 
into a decision in favor of Graphic before they had an oppor- 
tunity of testing him as a retriever, and of course shows that 
after Graphic’s wretched display Mitchell’s hand was exposed 
and that the dog’s chances of winning another heat were 
hopeless. (5) La créme de la créme, and tinally settles the 
whole business. The owners of Graphic clearly admit the 
dog had no chance of winning when retrieving did count, and 
they acknowledge that after they have fixed the date for the 
race, named the handler of their opponent’s dog, selected 
their own judge, etc., Graphic ‘‘may be fairly beaten.” That 
is Mr. Anthony’s case, and in pathetic terms he appeals for 
support from “the public and all fair-minded sportsmen who 
love a good dog for the pleasure he can derive from his own- 
ership.” (Stud fee, $100.) It is not quite clear to me why a dog 
that ‘“‘may be beaten” after his owners have excluded from 
consideration his weak points, named the handlers, appointed 
the judges, etc., was ever entered for competition ata field trial. 
This shows lamentable ignorance on the part of somebody. 

Messrs. Anthony and Heath’s statement that they “did 
agree to Mr. Donner, but on the mistaken idea, so far as Mr. 
Anthony was concerned, that he was not a member of the 
Westminster Kennel Club,” is exploded by the fact that Mr. 
James L. Anthony entered his dogs to be judged by Mr. Elliot 
Smith, another prominent member of the W. K. C. and 
known to be such by Mr. Anthony. I again assert that Mr. 
Anthony had no business to be nding with Mr. Coster, and 
the rules of the Eastern Field Trials Club prove I am right. 
It is to be hoped that we shall hear no more about Graphic’s 
alleged advertise—I peg pardon—flush. To show Mr. Anthon 
how thoroughly disgusted are some of his countrymen, I will 
quote from a letter received this morning from a prominent 
member of one of the most influential clubs in this country. 
To my knowledge I have never seen the writer, certainly I 
have never conversed with him: ‘I wish you would favor 
the public with more of your entertaining letters, like the 
one in the last issue of the FOREST AND STREAM. It is quite 
refreshing after reading the ‘blow’ of Dog Broker * * 
This Graphic trouble is not doing much toward convincing the 
general public that a man can take an interest in dogs and 
still be a gentleman.” 

Now for the new ad., i. e., the challenges. They are with- 
out exception the funniest things 1 have ever seen or heard. 
I hope this statement will not result in an action for libel. 
The law has grown very elastic since the hydrophobia scare 
spread its wings over Newark and certain parts of your city. 

till it is hardly —— that because a man has bought and 
sold a dog, the laws, especially the laws of pature, will be 
revoked. 

“To the public and all fair-minded sportsmen who love a 
good dog for the pleasure he can derive from his ownership, 
we will say, we decline to discuss through the FoREsT AND 
STREAM or any other paper, any question affecting dogs, tield 
trials or bench shows with any professional dog dealer or 
handler. We, however, value the good opinion of all honest 
men, no matter what their vocation, and that the latter may 
know the truth, make the following statement.” By your 
courtesy I will put the dissecting Knife to work on the above, 
and I hope it won’t cut deep. A man who knows nothing 
about dogs would be a fool to discuss them. Do fair-minded 
sportsmen make such chaJlengesas Mr. Anthony has presented? 

hat is the difference between an amateur dog dealer and a 
professional dealer? One understands dogs, I suppose, and the 
other does not. Is Mr. Anthony’s challenge to Mr. Perkins 
consistent with his ambition to be considered a lover of dogs 
for the pleasure he can derive from their ownership? Is Mr. 
Anthony aware that his insinuation that dealers and handlers 
are dishonest will recoil on his own head? Mr. Anthony has 
a handler of hisown. I never knew before that a fashionable 
cut coat and a long purse are the adjuncts by which honesty 
is measured. 





**Honor and shame from no coniition rise; 
Act well your part—there all the honor lies.” 

One morning of last year an individual strangely resembling 
Mr. James L. Anthony called upon me and asked the price of 
Beaufort, where he could be seen, what his stud fee was, etc., 
etc. ‘Not for sale; stud fee $50,” was the reply, and the in- 
dividual disappeared. Some time before this early morning 
call peetenee who had seen Beaufort was asked to pur- 
chase Graphic if in his opinion he could beat Beaufort. his 
gentleman went to see Graphic, and after — him over 
very carefully told his owner that he would not do, as there 
was a better dog in America. Not long after this the Knick- 
erbocker Club sent to England for Graphic’s price, and they 
could have purchased him for $600. inally Mr. Anthony 

urchased the dog for about $700, and after keeping him a 
few weeks sold him to -M. Heath for $2,000. At least 
this is what he says. If Mr. Anthony “loves a good dog for 
the pleasure he can derive from his ownership,” why did he 
sell Graphic, and where is the evidence that he is not a dealer? 


Da ‘ Monsieur Anthony, toujours Vargent! Either Mr. 
Anthony sold Graphic to make money out of him and is a_ 


dealer, or Graphic is not a good dog and Mr. Anthony does 
not love him. Sit on either horn of the dilemma you like 
best, Mr. Anthoay, but 1 will pin you down to one of them. 
My own impression is that Mr. Anthony discovered at the 
Philadelphia show that a large majority of the pointer men 








r. Green, of the Knickerbocker 


can beat him.” 


got him, and at a much a ae than he pai 
of no use to me when I owned a better dog. 


satisfied myself that he was of any value as astud dog. Mr 

Price paid £100 for him and would pay £100 i 

dog; but Iam not aware that he ever paid c 

wen was not somewhat better looking than Graphic. 
i 


le the latter is undoubtedly a grand dog—much superior 


to Bang II., for instance—he is not a Wagg or a Beaufort. If 
Mr. Anthony knew anything about: English pointers I would 
go into particulars—‘'take up the running”—but my doing so 
would be useless until he has learned something of the char- 
acteristics of the breed. 

Mr. Anthony says he paid $1,000 for Revel III. The bitch 
was catalogued at Birmingham, 1884, to be cold for £110, but 
nobody claimed her. At the Crystal Palace show cf 1884 and 
1885 she was catalogued at the same price, and again there 
were no buyers. She was offered to a gentleman in this 
country for something less than $400 and I have seen the 
letter. These are undeniable facts and I would ask are they 
consistent with Mr. Anthony’s statement that he “loves a 
good one, for the pleasure he can derive from his owner- 
ship.” here is something very unsportsmanlike about 
all this and it is certain to be condemned. If Mr. 
Anthony paid $250 for Revel III. what is his object in say- 
ing he paid $1,000? The public and ‘‘all fair-minded sports- 
men” will soon assign a reason for it. If on the other hand he 
really did pay $1,000 for the bitch, what does he think of him- 
self as a judge of dogs? Itisnot quite clear why Mr. An- 
thony wishes to match Graphic against “the best pointer 
living” unless it is for the sake of advertising his or Mr. 
Heath’s dog. The ‘acknowledged best pointer living” will 
never be placed behind Graphic by a judge of pointers, and 
his owner will take chances when showing him under. incom- 
petent judges. : 

[ submit the following for Mr. Heath’s consideration: (1) If 
Graphic is owned by Mr. Heath I will show Beaufort against 
him for a piece of plate, value $100, and if Graphic wins, Mr. 
Heath may claim for bis dog the title of champion of the 
world. (2) I will show a brace of pointers against a brace of 
Graphic’ s progeny for a piece of plate value $100. (3) I can- 
not recognize that little ‘‘we.” (4) No arrogant ‘‘deputy” of 
Mr. Heath’s to be allowed in the ring while the dogs are under 
judgment. (5) Three or five honorable and qualified men to 
judge. (6) The owner of Beaufort as well as the owner of 
Graphic to have a ‘‘say” in the appointment of judges. (7) 
Graphic’s structural faults, his rmgtail included, to count 
against him. No points to be exempt from judgment (vide 
condition 3 of challenge to owner of Mainspring). (8) If the 
owner of either dog sees he is getting the worst of it he shall 
not withdraw his dog (vide report of Eastern field trials 
and subsequent correspondence thereon). (9) All correspon- 
dence pertaining to the match to be public. (10) The contest 
to take place in New York city during the month of May 
1886. (11) Nosuchtomfoolery as a “‘record of poinis” to be 
attempted. (12) Guns, powder, shot and vicious handlers not 
to be allowed within the judges’ ring. 

Messrs. Heath and Anthony conclude their one-sided chal- 
lenge as follows: ‘If Graphic or his progemy are fairly 
beaten in either or ail the contests, as they may be, we shall 
not be found wanting either in good nature or generous 
praise for the owner, breeder, or handler of the opposing dog 
or dogs.” 1 don’t quite see how these gentlemen are to know 
whether the dogs are ‘‘fairly beaten”. or not, as neither of 
them is a judge of pointers. Cuas. H. Mason. 

Bay Ridge, L. I. Jan. 5, 1886. 


IS THE A. K. C. TO LIVE? 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

When I asked the above question in the columns of FoREST 
AND STREAM some months since, it seemed to me that an af- 
firmative answer could not be given. The dead weights on 
the club seemed too many and weighty ever to be rid of. 
The late meeting at New York. while not conclusive that the 
association was certain to rise to the situation and make itself 
all that a central, governing and respected body in kennel af- 
fairs should be, still gave promise that the reign of blunders 
and “you tickle me, and I'll tickle you” —— has run its 
course. The so-called ‘‘Sensation” amendments were certain- 
ly the most gigantic blunder that has marked the course of 
the A. K. C. on the face of it, and as far as the public is in- 
formed, there was no earthly object to be subserved by them 
except making Sensation eligible to the champion class; if 
there was any other reason for their proposal, if they were 
based on any sound a, it is the duty of the proposer, 
to himself, tothe A. K. C. and to the public to state what that 
was; until this is done there seems no other conclusion open 
but the very disagreeable one that they had a private ena in 
view. The whole question of a governing kennel club is sur- 
rounded with difficulties, the idea of one of clubs will probab- 
ly work as well as any other for the present, and has the ad- 
vantage of being easily started and run, but to be a success it 
must of all things impress on the dog public that it is above 
all narrow, selfish exclusiveness, and unfortunately this is 
just what the A. K. C. has not done. The immense stupidity 
of making wins count only atshows held by members of the 
A. K. C. is unique; just take a case. The Winnipeg club 
held a show, the club was a member of the A. K. C. Mas- 
tiffs were judged by ‘“‘Lord knows who,” Iam sure I forget, 
and am also sure that the opinion of the judge would be held 
by mastiff men as about as weighty as that of the patron of 
“true cockers.” Some dog won, and that win counts to- 
ward eligibility in the champion class. Now at the Breeders’ 
show, mastiffs were rs by the breeders of such famous 
cracks as Victor, Bosco, Norma, etc., yet these wins do not 
count. The dictum of ‘‘Lord knows who” is weightier than 
that of the one eminent authority we have in this country. 
“Oh!” says ‘‘Yellow Plush,” ‘ that was a private speculation.” 
Who cares what it was? The thing that interests the mastiff man 
is, were the classes full and did the judge know his business 
and honestly do it?) Are none but sacred members of the A. 
K. C. to indulge in the privilege of ‘speculation?’ Did no 
member of the A. K. C. ever make any money by a show? 
and did a member of the A. K. C. ever hold a show and did- 
dle the Superintendent out of part of his pay, or did noone ever 
bilk the exhibitor out of specia] premiums won? What is the 
sense of elevating A. K. C. members so high? I venture to 
say, that for one piece of dirty businessdone by a “private” 
show, I can name ten done by an august member or the A. 
K. C., august in its membership if in nothing else. The “‘pri- 
vate” shows that I can recall as of moment were those at 
Washi m (the tirst) and the Breeders’; and with the excep- 
tion of New York, Boston, New Haven and Philadelphia, 
there have been no other shows in the country the equal of 
these in quality of exhibits and in calibre of the judges. Yet 
wins at Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, or that 
grand fiasco at St. Louis, are entitled to more weight than at 
the two “private” shows! Until the A. K. C. can get such 


dunderheaded foolishness as this out of its head, it can never. 


be a success, nay, more, it cannot live, abortive twitches of 
the limbs, resulting from galvant applications, are no more 
living in the case of the A. K. C. than they are in the case of 


a dead frog, and flusters about twice a year productive of 


more fun in the newspapers than of practical service to ken- 
nel interests, are only twitchings of the legs after the body 


is dead. 
I am sure that the members of the A. K. C. are above such 


ag preferred Beaufort to Guaie. and so he sold the dog. 

lub, told me he was very 
pleased Mr. Anthony and not his clnb had purchased Graphic, 
and when I asked why he replied, ““You know why; Beaufort 


I could have purchased Graphic long before Mr. Anthony 
but he was 


agg, & very 
much better specimen than Graphic, was offered to me for 
£100, and [ should have taken him at the price if I could have 


n for such a 
100 for a bench 









small business, and if New Jersey may not be added to the 
number, I miss my guess. An enormous to the A. K. C, 
was disappearance of the western “Mrs. Harris” clubs 
from the late meeting. They and their proxies have been 
terrible drags on the Club, as there was no interest in fight. 
ing for better t when one had to fight one li man 
and five proxies. If the A. K. C. is to succeed, let their first 
duty be to prepare a list of shows in the past icious by 
good management, good } ing and good classes, and let 
these count for champion honors; such a course will do more 
to elevate the association in public esteem than any amount 
of drivel about “private speculations.” 

Such a course will do much to relieve the club from the 
“holier than thou” idea that has been so mischievously pro- 
minent in the A. K. C. in the past. The idea that any club is 
one mite more discreet, reputable or wise than the material it 
is composed of, or of the doggy public in general, is rank 
nonsense. The experience of the A. K. C. in the past has 
demonstrated as clear as the sun in noon day, that it cannot 
make headway against the general a of contempt it 
evoked by its course in the first year or so if its existence, so 
what in the world is the sense of longer masquerading in the 
robes of the pharisee? The fact is, that it will require ex- 
ceedingly nice steering to save ull show interests from ship- 
wreck this coming year. lt really seems to me, that the 
more an owner pays for his dogs, and the higher he values 
them the less he cares for dog shows. One prominent exhibi- 
tor who about swept the board last year, has pony 
tired. I can name several of the old time pillars of shows, 
who are saying ‘‘Oh be hanged to your shows.” Why this is so 
would be a lengthy matter for investigations, and perhaps no 
satisfactory solution could be given, but that it is so, is beyond 


—— 
Then “the kicker” is around, and more defiant than ever; 
he has even invaded the sacred shades of the field trial, where 
all used to be as demure as a Quaker meeting. ‘‘Porcupine,’’ 
with a singular lack of his usual acumen, proposes to change 
this by a tighter gag law than that of old, but if he thinks any 
will shut the month of the true kicker, when he feels he 
been wronged, his wits are sadly deserting him; of course 
I am not expressing any opinion as to the merits of the ‘‘on- 
pleasantness” at the late Eastern trials. (There has been lots 
said about “‘a flush”, is that any relation of the flush that beats 
four of akind?) We will always have kickers of the sorehead 
variety, and like all other disagreeables, we must put up with 
him as best we may, but it is suicide to elevate him to undue 
prominence by any gag games that will put him on the same 
footing as the true ‘kicker,” the mugwump who will renovate 
canine affairs, if they be renovated, and if clubs think that the 
true American is going to pay any — to high soundin 
professions, and ‘‘associations of all the clubs in America” 
without some better ground for reverence than has yet been 
afforded, they are mistaken, that is all. We are not alone in 
this state of affairs; the same feeling is abroad in England. 
Look how the O. E. M. Club got scored for their handling of 
the Crown Prince inquiry case; look at the hot water the 
Collie Club have gotten themselves into, and note the e- 
sition to scout even the mighty Kennel Club itself, when it has 
come short. One doughty warrior told me that he was just 
waiting for a chance to mingle in the fray, and tumble from 
their tinsel thrones the shams and humbugs that have so 
enveloped themselves around canine matters. Let us de 
voutly hope that such glorious fun will not be lost, and mean- 
while, treat with contempt all the self arrogations of supreme 
wisdom that we have been so dosed with in the past, such as 
that precious rot, that ‘the interest of clubs and exhibitors 
are so bound up, that no club can possibly afford to neglect 
justice to the exhibitors.” What an elegant preventive of 
bankruptvies this would be if it could be established as part 
of our business and social life. W. WaDE. 


Hutton, Pa., Dec. 30. 


The following reply has been brought out from Mr. John 
W. Munson, according to the Sporting Life: ‘‘St. Louis, Dec. 
31.—Assuming that the recent challenges of Graphic’s owners 
are sincere and not made to advertise the dog, and assumin 
that they are willing to show him at such bench shows an 
under such judges and rules as are satisfactory to the men 
who own pointers, and with the hope of drawing him (Graphic) 
into public competition where he can win something more in 
America than newspaper notoriety, I make them the follow- 
ing offers: I will show a pointer dog inst Graphic, in the 
same class, at the Westminster Kennel Club’s spring show in 
New York. 1 will show a large pointer bitch against one of 
Graphic’s get, same class. I will show a brace of pointers, sired 
by the same dog, against a brace of Graphic’s get. I will 
show a dog or bitch, sired by the same dog, against a dog or 
bitch of Graphic’s get. I will show three pointers, sired Oy 
the same dog, against Graphic and any two of his get. I will 
show five pointers against Graphic and any four pointers his 
owner can show of theirown.” Mr. Munson would prefer 
that these challenges should be taken up for the honor of win- 
ning, but if this is not acceptable to,the owners of Graphic, he 
will bet $100 on each event, or will make each of them sweep- 
stakes at $100 an —- To this the following has been re- 
turned under dat® of Jan. 4: ‘‘Mr. J. W. Munson, St. Louis, 
Mo. Dear Sir: We beg to inform you that our challenge as 
to Graphic and his get on the bench was made in perfect good 
faith and solely in the interests of good fellowship and for the 
improvement certain to result to the breed, as a breed from 
such a contest. Both of us are gentlemen, as you can most 
readily ascertain, and therefore we will meet you literally 
under the terms of our challenge and solely for the honor. 
We should have preferred receiving the communication 
from you direct instead of through the papers. We made a 
challenge. If you will notify us of its acceptance we will 
meet you at sometime to be mutually agreed on during the 
month of May, 1886, provided we can also mutually agree on 
judges, but the Westminster Kennel Club can appoint no judges 
tor us, besides they might be equally unsatisfactory to you or to 
any others accepting the challenge. Therefore we think when 
Feb. 1 comes, we had better meet and e on time and place 
in May, 1886, and as to the judge or judges, as we might all 
conclude to let the Westmmster Kennel Club show go and 
exhibit our dogs at some other place in the city of New York. 
Very respectfully yours, Jas. L. ANTHONY, CHas. HEATH.” 


EARLY FOXOUND DEVELOPMENT. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 
for a number of years I have bred and hunted foxhounds of 
nearly every known variety, and have carefully noted their 
ave period of maturity as based upon the development 
of useful hunting qualities. Two yearsis about the average 
age of dogs heretofore bred in New England, when they ex- 
hibit quahties worthy of being called useful; but the intro- 
duction of the Byron hound has materially changed this date, 
and not unfrequently now, dogs of a year old will drive a fox 
squarely from daylight till dark, though of course they do 
not reach —— till they are three or four. A striking in- 
stance of this early development of the Byron breed was wit- 
nessed by me the other day. I was foxhunting with an old 
New d bred hound, and my Byron puppy Bugle, seven 
months old. The old dog was working up a cold track some 
distance off, when the pup, while running a thick cover, and 
working in grand style, suddenly threw up his head, snuffed a 
couple of times, and rushed into the cover: Immediately 
he baying excitedly, and‘went off at a tearing gait 
straight away from me. There was just enough snow for 
running, and when I reached the point where the dog 
started, I found afresh fox track, and a place hollowed out in 


the snow under pine tree, where brother reynard had been 
ruthlessly aroused by the infant Bugle from his mo: °s nap. 
The pup ran rapidly and was soon out of hearing, it was 


y 
not till after an hour’s hard tramp that I came upon him in a 
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Lulu ITI. (Glencho—Lulu IT.). Aug. 22, 1885, five (one dog), by J. A. J. 
Sprague’s Brush (Elcho—Rose). 

Daisy Dean. Fishel Bros. (Hope, Ind.) red Irish setter bitch Daisy 
Dean, Dee. 22, 1885. eleven (six dogs), by Lamar’s Swing. 

Jersey Beauty. Thos. ae (New York) collie bitch Jersey 
Beauty (A.K.R. 2943), Dec. 26, 1885, three (one dog), by J. Lindsay's 
Craft (A.K.R. 2929). 

Ruby Croxteth. Detroit Kennel Club’s (Detroit, Mich.) pointer 
bitch Ruby Croxteth (Croxteth—Seitner’s Lass), Dec. 12, 1885, eleven 
(five dogs), by their King Bow (A.K R. 88); six since dead. 

Bess. J. L. Dinckel’s (Fair Haven, Vt.) mastiff bitch Bess (A.K.R. 
2217), Dec 22, 1885, eleven (ten dogs), by his Boss (A.K.R. 2218) 

Sue. Detroit Kennel Club’s (Detroit, Mich.) pointer bitch Sue (Hin- 
doo—Princess Bow), Dec. 17, 1885, eight (two dogs), by their King Bow 
(A.K.R. 83). 

SALES. 


ie Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Glen Mona. Blue belton English setter bitch, whelped Aug. 28, 
1885, by Glen Rock out of Dashing Jest, by E. W. Jester, St. George’s, 
Del , to Mr. . . Mass. 

Neil, White and tan beagle bitch, age and pedigree unknown, by 
E. W. Jester, St. George’s, Del., to Associated Fanciers, Philadelphia, 





swamp still driving the fox furiously. The old dog at this} THE HARTFORD KENNEL CLUB'S DOG SHOW.—Hart- 
time at in the chase, but was aa from half a mile toa | ford, Jan. 2.—Hditor Forest and Stream: The Hartford Ken- 
mile eehied the pup. Atone time I saw the fox in a field | nel Club claim April 14, 15 and 16, 1886, for their bench show. 
with the pup ni g at his hind quarters, but.as soon as cover | As far as possible we shall allow our exhibitors to choose 
was r the fox slipped away from him. The chase was | their judges, and if any one wishing to exhibit will kindl 
in hearing’ after this most of the time till 3 P. M. when I broke | favor us with first and second choice for their specialty it 
through the ice in crossing a large brook, getting my rubber would confer a favor on HARTFORD KENNEL CLUB (per A. C. 
boots full of ice-water, and consequently had to go home. The | Collins). 

old dog turned up that night, but the pup did not, and was SSIS es ae 

found the next day at a farmhouse eight miles from home AMERICAN-ENGLISH BEAGLE CLUB.—It is proposed 
where he had tied up at dusk the evening before. This I cali by a member to have the beagle judge appoint two members to 
phenomenal running for a seven months pup, because he | assist him in the ring when judging, to have all the dogs 
started the fox, and practically drove him the entire day, for | scored openly by them. No doubt that plan would be most 
he was always a good distance ahead of the old dog after the | satisfactory to all parties. Of course the two members se- 
latter joined in the chase. Bugle was bred by Rhodes Bros., | lected are not to have any dogs entered for competition. It 
of Pioneer, Pa.. and his sire Drive has a record in the FOREST | is proposed to fix the initiation fee at $1 hereafter. 

AND STREAM of last winter of having run down, caught and 

killed two red foxes in one day. I consider the Byron hounds SSS 
not only the earliest in development, but the surest and quick-| THE GRAPHIC KENNELS.—Messrs. Heath and Anthony 











est drivers we have in this country. FoxcRaFT. | announce that hereafter they will own together a kennel of Pa. 
Portsmouta, N. H. dogs to be known as the Graphic Kennels. Sport. Black,white and tan beagle dog, age and pedigree uvknown, 


by . W. Jester, St. George’s, Del., to Associated Fanciers, Philadel- 
ia, Pa. 
° Joe. Black, white and tan beagle dog, age and pedigree unknown 
by E. = Jester, St. George’s, Del., to Associated Fanciers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Ned. Tawny and white collie dog, whelped Ang. 30, 1885 (- — 
Eee, by E. W. Jester, St. George’s, Del., to B. McCoy, Kirkwood, 


* GOOD BRACE OF eee a and ag KENNEL NOTES. 

—I was out to-day with my eight month old puppies, Nan, by 

San Roy ex Drane’s Cora (Mark—Jennie) an k, by San KENNEL NOTE BLANKS.—For ihe convenience of bende we 
Roy ex Queen Bess (Gladstone—Donna J.) after the quail (or have prepared a series of blanks for ‘“‘Names Claimed,” ‘‘Whelps, 
partridges, if you prefer). In a bunch of sedge Nan dropped | ‘‘Bred” and ‘Sales.’’ All Kennel Notes must be sent to us on these 
toa point, and I knocked duwn one with my right and missed | blanks, which will be forwarded to any address on receipt of 
with my left barrel. She was steady to shot. Lock was | stamped and directed envelope. Send for a set of them. 

ranging in another part of the sedge when the birds got up NAMES CLAIMED 

(which they did wildly), but I called him up and dropped him. . 

The birds seemed to be scattered as only four got up. I put| (2 Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 

the puppies out again and Lock came to a point with Nan| fyeckles. By E. W. Jester, St. George’s, Del., for black, white and 
backing him beautifully. It was a single bird and hard to | tan beagle bitch, whelped Oct. 12, 1885, by Duce (Rattler—Sprightly) 
flush. but I finally kicked him up and grassed him. I tried to | out of Juno (Ringwood—Mary). ; 

get Nan to retrieve the bird, but the puppies have had no Neva, Velvet. Vashti, Voxer, Vega and Vic. By Mill Brook Ken- 
education in this branch, and I was only partially successful | 2¢!s, Bergenfield, ©. J. tot ware oe eee =, ane ae 
after a quantity of coaxing. Lock soon made another point | “yj OY ( y) ( 

on a singie bird, with Nan backing—both puppies dropping to Azoo. By Mill Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, N. J., for tawny and 
point. Upon flushing this bird and shooting it, Nan showed | white St. Bernard bitch. whel Aug. 17, 1885, by Zeno (Harold— 
some inclination to break in, but she dropped at the word and | Judy) out of Bertha (Bruno— Elso). 

remained steady. The next point was made by Nan, with Vico. By Mill Brook Kennels. Bergenfield, N. J.. for white and 
Lock as a backer. Both reales dropped to shot, and 1 | Suny ©. Bernend Gee, wheieed Aug. 37, 08, by Ame (Harola— 
knocked the bird down but failed to find it. After unding udy) out of Bertha (Bruno— Eiso). 

; . / Lady Bergen. By Mill Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, N. J.. for 
the puppies out again, I heard a bird flush to my right and | orange and white St. Bernard bitch, whelped Aug. 17, 1285, by Zeno 
supposed it had been flushed by Lock who had gone in that | (Harold—Judy) out of Bertha (Bruno—Elso). 
direction. I found him dropped on a point. Possibly he had | cho. By Mill Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, N. J., for orange tawny 
dropped to wing, but I saw that he thought there was a bird | and white St. Bernard dog, whelped Aug. 21. 1885, by Duke of Leeds 
stillthere. Nan, coming up, backed him, and I flushed the bird | (Mount Sion II.- Novice) out of Norah (champion Bayard—Stella). 
and killed it. Another bird got up some little distance off King Lear. By Mil) Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, N. J., for brindle 
ps lng feed: but [ missed it. or at any rate failed to : and white St. Bernard dog, whelped Aug, 21, 1485, by Duke of Leeds 

. , >. y alle get it. | (Mount Sion II.—Novice) out. of Norah (champion Bayard—Stella). 
Nan then made a beautiful point under an oak bush growin, Duke of Leeds II By Mill Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, N. J., for 
among the sedge, Lock backing staunchly, and this bird orange, brindle and white St. Bernard dog, whel Aug 21, 1485, 
also brought to bag. Several other points were made by the | by Duke of Leeds (Mount Sion II.—Novice) out of Norah (champion 


i i i f Bayard—Stella). 
reek = hong a ee oe perfectly staunch ‘ina. By Mill Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, N. J., for orange tawny 


op to wing or shot, and | a4 white St. Bernard bitch, whelped Au 

© Wes . > 2 St. s gZ. 21, 1885, by Duke of Leeds 
showed no inclination to break shot, except in the single | (Mount Sion II.- Novice) out of Norah (champion Bayard—Stel'a). 
instance already mentioned. Going on. Lock pointed a bevy | ° ise. By Mili Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, N. J., for white and 
in a stubble field and Nan promptly backed him. I could see | tawny St. Bernard bitch, whel Aug. 21, 1885, by Duke of Leeds 
the bird on the ground within three feet of Lock’s nose, yet he | (Mount Sion II.—Novice) out of Norah (champion Bayard—Stella). 


incli i \ i i Friza. By Mill Brook Kennels, Bergenfield. N. J., for orange 
See ee Oe ee ee ee brindle and white St Bernard bitch, whelped May, 1885, by champion 


dropped to shot—Lock had dropped to point—and both pup- sie i 
pies remained perfectly staunch. These birds flew into the jean a ee oe ee See 


woods and flushed wild so that I got little shooting. Ire-|  yyrtie. By Mill Brook Kennels, Bergenfield. N. J., for sable and 
turned home at noon, having killed nine birds out of the two | white collie bitch, whel April 21, 1885. by Robin Adair (Guy’s (iff 
covey. These puppies have had very little handling and | —Tyne) out — Lassie (champion Mi, E. 5,442—champion 


i ¢ Hamish, E. 2, . 
almost noexperience. They were whelped on March 6 and Rose Terry. By Mill Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, N. J., for golden 


March 30, 1885, respectively. They are quite fast and stylish a ; 
and for their age are hard tobeat. As they are not for sale, ‘ours See tee) tatet Ties (reed Kaen non 
it may not be improper for me to say they are the best I ever | © Gus Edwards. By W. 8. Diffenderfer, Baltimore, Md., for white, 
saw.—AH-PE. black and tan ticked beagle dog, whelped Sept. 30, 1885, by Ringw 
. Bae By D N y Pricksburg. for. white and black ticked 
i ‘ 99 __ ‘or . By D.N. . . u 
wise Hoa opd re tte 2 reg | Selita Mch roo Jub i Ca sabe at 
“Irish Setters,” wherein Mr. L. W. White, Secretary and r Pearl Blue II. By W. M. Rankin, New Haven, Conn., for English 
Treasurer pro tem. of the Irish Setter Club, says: ‘‘Messrs. | setter bitch, whelped Dec. 12, 1885, by Yale Belton (Belton—Bionde) 
Hitchcock, Donner and Coster, judges at the Eastern Field | out of Spot Blue (Gun —Pear! Blue). : 
Trials, on being requested by me to decide which Irish setter | King Leo. By Ernest F. Thomas, Hobokeu, N. J., for black, white 
shown at the. trials was gntitled to she Irish setter special ada re aa Sear Sem ay Ty A Cn eee 
awarded by Mr. William Dunphy, of Peekskill, N. Y., and |" iss Hlsie. By Ernest F. Thomas, Hoboken, N. J., for black, white 
Dr. William Jarvis, of Claremont. N. H., concluded that it ollie ; ; 39, 1885; : 
should be equally divided between Elcho, Jr., Blarney, Rose = a setter bitch, whelped July 29, 1885, by Count Noble 
of Killarney and Glenclaire.” Now, asl was one of the Meco. By Mrs. Dr. Mason, Calais, Me., for black cocker spaniel 
naneeoeat rish dogs ee el -_ a only one that won 608 eR ea 1885, by champion Obo IT. (A.K.R. 432) out of 
a heat, allow me to as ; ite throu our , : ; ‘ 
uestiOns about that special, as the gentleman who owned | Noe Gray. BY Wester, Roverve Remnele, Palmyra: Q- for. ig 
the dog I ran would like to know how it was decided; and as | of Oma (A.K.R. 201). paren aap eee 
this is _ first I — ever seen in any an ; I was somewhat BRED. 
surprised at it. y first question to Mr. ite is, Why, as 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Irish Setter Club, didnt he Ew~ Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 
give the money put in his hands for that purpose to the East- 
ern Field Trials lub, so that they would have decided it on 
the field? He must have known that they would not decide 
it unless they had the prize to show, as they have given two 
or three cups which have never shown up, and they had ‘to 
make a strict rule not to notice ——. unless they had it 
in their hands.. My second question is, How came he to give 
part of it to the Derby? as he publicly claimed the Derby had 
nothing to do with it, it being a prize given to encourage Irish 
setter men to run dogs and given after the Derby entries had 
closed. My last question to Mr. White—but not least—is, 
What business had Mr. J. O. Donner to decide the Irish setter 
special? If he was a judge of that class it is the first I ever 
knew of it, and how he was brought in to decide the Lrish 
setter special and Mr. Wilson left out is more than I can see, 
and I would like Mr. White to tell me through this paper. It 
also looks very queer to me that Mr. Coster did not know 
anything about it, as Isaw him a number of times after the 
trials and he said he believed they had decided it in some 
way, but did not seem to know anything aboutit. It looks 
to me as if Mr. White had put himself in a rather. awkward 
position, and one which he should clear up as soon as possible, 
as I have talked with a number about it, and every one, like 
myself, seems to think the money belonged to Blarney or his 
owner, and when they divided it they were dividing that gen- 
tleman’s money.—T. M. ALDRICH. 








Shep. Tawny and white collie dog, whelped Aug. 30, 1885 ( _ 
— by E. W. Jester, St. George’s, Del., to E. C. Collins, Elkton, 


Bounce. Solid fawn [talian greyhound dog, whe!ped Feb. 2, 1885, 
by Duke out of Nellie, by E. W. Jester, St. George’s, Del , to L. Will- 
iamson, Kingston, N.C. 

Surrey Patch. White, tan patch, fox-terrier bitch. whelped Aug. 
15, 1884 (A K.R. 1706), by Surrey Kennels, Ellicott City, Md., to Jos. 
R. Trissler, Lancaster, Pa. 

Fanchette, Liver and white ticked pointer bitch, age and pedigree 
unknown, by Surrey Kennels, Ellicott City, Md., to J. H. Robertson, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Carlo— Yolande whelps. Black and white collies, whelped Oct. 24, 
1885, by Mill Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, N. J., a dog each to 
Monroe H. Green, Southampton, L. I.; Maitland Armstrong. Marlbor- 
ough-on-Hudson, N. Y., and Wm. Wilkeson, Youngstown, N. Y., and 
a bitch each toN. B. Sinclair, Winterton, N. Y., and Isaac Keator, 
Rosendale N. Y. 

Carlo—Gypsey whelps Collies. whelped Aug. 5, 1885, by Mill Brook 
Kennels, Bergenfield, N. J., a black, white and tan dog to W. W: 
Tucker, New York; ‘a black, white and tan dog to A. W. Cambell, 
Belleville, Pa.: a sable and white dog to Thos. J. Susade, Englewood, 
= J., and a sable and white dog to George Noyes, North Falmouth, 

ass. 

re Toby— Fanny whelp. a pen dog, whelped Sept. 5, 1885, 
by wae rook Kennels, Bergenfield, J., to R. H. Trimble, Napau- 
nee, Ont. 

Lorenz. Dark brindle and white St. Bernard dog, whelped April 13, 
1885, by Alp II. out of Alma I., by Mill Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, 
N. J., to W. C. Freeman, Cornwall, Pa. 

Luzern. Dark brindle and white St. Bernard dog, whelped April 
13, 1885, by Alp IT. out of Alma I., by Mill Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, 
N. J., to Thos. Richardson, Ilion, N. Y. 

Whip. Black, white and tan collie dog, wheiped July 1, 1885. by 
imported Bobbie out of imported Nellie, by Mill Brook Kennels, Ber- 
genfiekd, N. J.,to Wm. A. Conklin, New York. 

Yellow Pine. Black and tan collie dog, whelped June 20, 1885, by 
Bobbie out of Re, by Mill Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, N. J., to E. C, 
Corawall, Pa. 

Neva. White and tawny St. Bernard bitch, whelped ine 17, 1885, 
by Zeno out of Bertha, by Mill Brook Kennels, Bergentield, N. J., to 
Geo. Schenck, Burlington, Ia. 

Vico White and tawny St. Bernard dog, Aug. 17, 1885, by Zeno out 
of Bertha, i Mill Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, N. J., to G. J. French, 
Rochester. N. Y. 

Velvet. White and tawny St. Bernard bitch, whelped Aug. 17, 1885, 
by Zeno out of Bertha, by Mill Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, N. J., to 
Jos. H. be Trenton, N. J. 

Vashti. bite and tawny St. Bernard bitch, whelped Aug. 17, 1885, 
by Zeno out of Bertha, by Mill Brook Kennels. Bergenfield, N. J., to 
Chas. Bassini, Newark, N. J 

Vozer. White and mg oy Bernard bitch, whelped Sept. 17, 1885, 
by Zeno out of Bertha, yA ill Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, N. J.. to 
Arnold Thayer, Ro:lyn, L. T. 

Jewel. Fawn pug bitch, whelped July 18, 1885, by Bradford Ruby 
out of Flossy, by City View Kennels, New Haven, Conn., to F. D. 
Gadsby, Mansfield, O. 

Mikado. Fawn pug dog, whelped Suly 18. 1885, by Bradford Ruby 
out of Flossy. by City View Kennels, New Haven, Conn., to L. Bran- 
deis, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Niobe. Fawn pug bitch, whelped Aug. 18, 1885 by Bradford Ruby 
out of Bess, by City View Kennels, New Haven, Conn., to S. H. Cone, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Ruby Ff. Fawn pug bitch, whelped July 18, 1885, by Bradford Ruby 
out of Flossy, 7 City View Kennels, New Haven, Conn., to George 
Gillivan, West Jefferson, O. 

Hazel. Fawn pug bitch, whelped July 18, 1885, by Bradford Ruby 
out of borg by City View Kennels, New Haven, Conn’, to Chas. A. 
Leonhard, Newport, Ky. 

Flossy. Silver fawn pug bitch, wheiped March, 1882, pedigree un- 
known, 7 City View Kennels, New Haven, Conn., to Geo. Gillivan, 
West Jefferson. O. 

Marlborough. Orange tawny and white St. Bernard dig, whelped 
July 20, 1885, by champion Hermit out of Daphne II , by Strawberry 
Hill Kennels, Leicester, Mass., to Chequasset Kenuels, Lancaster, 


Mass. 

Nellie Grey. Light fawn mastiff bitch, whelped Sept. 26, 1885, by 
Caesar (A.K.R. 12) out of Oma (A.K.R, 201), by Western Reserve Ken- 
nels, Palmyra, O., to F. R. Rowley, Dallas, Tex. 

Carl Light fawn pug dog, wheiped May 27, 1885, by Don Juan out 
imported Mollie, by Western Reserve Kennels, Palmyra, O., to 8. H. 
Wilson. Cleveland, O. 

Cesar. Light fawn, black points, pug dog, whelped May 27. 1885, 
by Don Juan out of imported Mollie, by Western Keserve Kennels, 
Palmyra, O., to 8S. H. Wilson. Cleveland, O. 

Fawn, black points, pug dog, wheiped May 27, 1885, by Don 
Juan out of imported Mollie, by Western Reserve Kennels, Palmyra, 
O.. to 8. H. Wilson, Cleveland, O. 

Peter IT. Buil-terrier dog, age and pedigree unknown, by Alfred 
George, England, to T. R. Varick. Manchester, N. H. 

Countess. Lemon and white English setter bitch, age not given, 
by Neptune out of Ruby, by Dr. Evans, Washington, D. C., to T. J. 





































Linda—Glen Rock. Thos Blythe's (Peale, Pa.) lish setter bitch 
Linda (Dashing Monarch—Peggy), to E. W. Jester’s Glen Rock (Druid 
—Princess Draco), Dec. 30, 1885, 

Surrey ae mace Surrey Kennels’ (Ellicot City, Md.) fox- 
~— — Surrey Nan (A.K.R. 1902) to their Flippant (A.K.R. 52s), 

ec. 27, i 

Jill—Regent Vox. Surrey Kennels’ (Ellicott City, Md.) fox-terrier 
bitch Jill (A.K.R. 529) to August Belmont, Jr.’s Regent Vox (Tacker— 
Sandy Vic). Dec. 26, 1885, 

Bess H.—Change. S. H. Socwell’s (Indianapolis, Ind.) English setter 
bitch Bess H. (Count Fritz—Becker’s Nellie) to his Change (Dashing 
Dan—Daisy Starlight), Nov. 21, 1885. 

Queen—Change. G. Ballard’s (Indianapolis, Ind.) English setter 
bitch Queen (Bergundthal’s Rake—Fuller’s Lady) to 8. H. Socwell’s 
Change (Dashing Dan—Daicy Starlight), Dec. 24, 1885. 

Bessie—Change. Lewis Osborne’s (Stockwell, Ind.) English setter 
bitch Bessie (Bergundthal’s Rake—Meg Merrilies) to S. H. Socweil's 
Change (Dashing Dan—Daisy Starlight), Oct. 9, 1845. 

L V.—Change. C. Valentine’s (Edinburg, Ind.) English setter 
bitch Lucy V. (Dashing Lion—Queen Anne) to 8. H. Socwell’s Change Flack, same place 

i ‘ 


(Dashing an— Daisy Starlight), Dec. 28, 1885. Lexinat: Vii hel BI vhi E 
Floy—Change. C. M. Munhall’s (Cleveland. O.) Llewellin setter wington— Victory whelps. lack, white and tan oglish setter 
Fi oy ( Boo Roy—Blanche) to 8. H. Soewell’s Change (Dashing Dan— Po Eigen _ = = —_ + ee Kennel Club, Detroit, 
aisy ght). Oct. 13, 1885. Donald. Liver and white ticked pointer dog, wheiped Feb 
Daisy—Bradford Ruby. J. F. Schorer’s (New Haven, Conn.) p ea a ee eee 
bite Daisy to City View Kennels’ Bradford Ruby (Lovat—Jenny) ba hy bm | Rreael ek Bontelt Mate ©. 7. Sates, Se 
Norah—Verone. Mill Brook Kennels’ (Bergenfie‘d, N. J.) St. Ber- Berneta. Brindle and white St. Bernard bitch, whelped July 20, 
nard bitch Norah (champion Bayard—Stella) to their champion Verone =. SS a ae a. oo 7 Eaeex 
(Rex—Alma), Dec. 28, 1885 Hermita. Orange, white markings, St. Bernard bitch, whelped 


Gypsey—Carlo. Mili Brook Kennels’ (Bergenfield, N. J.) collie bitch : 
Gypsey (imported Garry—imported Lassie) to N. B. Sinclair’s Carlo, no. wy Hates Keancls, Andover, Has, wen 


Dee. 22, 1885. 


WHERE DOGS ABOUND.—Colorado is probably not so 


much c.rsed in this respect as some of the other States. But | , Tits Ranger Croateth. R. S. Rockwell's (Columbus, Wis.) pointer PRESENTATIONS. 
in some parts of Southern Missouri, for instance, or Northern | Cyoxtethy Royal Fan) Dee. 2, 185, ° & B- Dilley’s Ranger | royos. Lemon and white English setter dog, whelped Sept. 12, 1884 
Arkansaw, the wonder is as to how the country can sustain so | “fannie Obo—Obo IL H. ©. Bronsdon’s (Boston, Mass.) cocker | (4:K-R 2355), by Victor M. Haldeman, General Wayne, Pa., to How- 


many children and dogs and so little of anything else. Ifa 
stranger up to a cabin in Crawford or Maries county, 
Missouri, he stirs up enough dogs to supply a whole State like 
Delaware or Rh Island. They are nearly all hounds, and 
a are of no account whatever. But the determination 
with which the owner of one of those dogs would protect him, 
illustrates the difficulty that would always attend the en- 
forcement of a law for their extermination.—Denver Tribune- 
Republican. 


; ‘ ard B. Stauffer, Mt. Joy, Pa. 
as! bitch Fanny Obo (A K.R. 1311) to J. P. Willey’s Obo IL. (A.K.R. Beaufort—Lady Maud whelps. Pointers, whelped June 28, 1885, by 


Dec. 26, 1885. a . : 
Pug—Treasure. Chas. Steinkamp’s pug bitch Pug (Punch—Judy) ooo pega Bees Ge, De, O nen ane whe Sees aoe a 
* ; r ¢ c. J. W. Downey. New Market, Md., and a lemon and white dog to 
= Chas. A. Leonhard’s champion Treasure (Fritz—Banjo), Nov. 25, A. M. Benzinger, West Friendship, Md. 


Lady Gordon—Moss. R. Blackwood’s (Minneapolis, Minn.) Gordon | , 22"! Leycester. _Fox-terrier dog, whelped March 30, 1883 (Spice— 
setier bitch Lady Gordon (Major-Young Flora) t WA. Van Brunt’s pene, ty tate Tame, Lene, Se. © Cees Se 
Moss ous — Queen B.). ; IMPORTATIONS 
_ Kelp— le of Dixie. Detroit Kennel Club’s (Detroit, Mich.) Eng- 5 ‘ 
lish setter bitch Keip os 110) to Wm. Fisher’s Pride of Dixie Turk. Smooth-coated St. Bernard dog, 24yrs. old (Barry—Flora), 


So ee (Gladstone—Countess id), Dec. 22, 1885. by Wm. J. Ehrich, New York, from Switzeriand. 
“GRAPHIC’S ALLEGED FLUSH.”—In the communica- WHELPS Flora I. Smooth-coated St.” Bernard bitch, 13mos. old (Lebeau— 
tion in last issue by Messrs. Anthony and Heath, 452, Belline), by Wm. J. Ehrich, New York, from Switzerland. 
section 10, for “We did not agree to Mr. Donner,” “We| 87 No‘es must be sent en the Prepared Blanks. Flora It. Smooth-coated St. Bernard bitch, 17mos. old (Leon— 
; : Beiline), by Wm. J. Ehrich, New York, from Switzerland. 





° im : 
did agree to Mr. Donner. Daisy. John Obrien’s (New Haven. Conn.) 3, | Ruth.’ Rough coated St. Bernard bitch, 18mos. old (Barry— 


a.) pug bitch Daisy, Oct : 
1885, five (two dogsi, by City View Kennels’ Bradford Ruby (Lovat— | py Win. J. Ebrich, New York, from Switzerland. . 








JIMMIE.—Mr C. J. Peshall, of New York, writes us that | 2°229).; ‘ew Kensicls’ .| “Stella and Lulu. Rough-coated’ St. Bernard bitches, 8mos. old 
the reported death of his pointer dog Jimmie from distemper |. Hecksher— y Oct. ar ety ~nane Oe att (Turk—Belline II.), by Wm. J. Ehrich, New York, from Switzerland. 
was a mistake, and that he isalive and well. ; Ruby ¢ J e ; - 


enny) 
Lulu H. J.’J. Scanlan’s (Fall River, Mass.) red Irish setter bitch 


Lulu I. (Berkley— . 5, 1885. " H. Pierce’ MILLIons oF DoLLars WERE Lost by men who were accidentally in- 
Gena) ee end bee ? tom (Rvedogs), by W. ” jured in 1884, and not insured in the Travelers, of Hartford. Conn, 


Lulu IIT. J.J. Scanian’s (Fall River, Mass.) red Irish setter bitch | The wise ones insured and drew $949,000 in cash benefits.—.idv, 





BRACKET, the pointer mentioned in last week’s issue, was 
bred by Mr. Leach, not by Mr. Norrish, as stated. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





[Jan. 7, 1886. 








Hitle and Gray Shooting. 


; “> “hoe alu communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ng Co. 








RANGE AND GALLERY. 


BOSTON, Jan. 2.—The attendance at the range at Walnut Hill to- 
day was larger than usual, and good weather conditions were had, 
with the exception of a 12 o’clock fish-tail wind, which gave some 
trouble. On the 12th inst., the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Rifle Association will be held at the Quincy House at 6 o'clock, and 
the annual dinner will be served at 7:30 P.M. Business of importance 
is to be transacted. The resul's of to day’s shoot were: 

Decimal Off-Hand Match. 









E F Richardson, D... ........ ‘ acvaaes 9 810 9 9 710 5 9 9-87 
LL See er 9 9 7 71010 810 7 6—88 
DR ai .ccsackn subeneareieceabete 410 91010 6 9 7 9 7-81 
IO Ri scwcvenesseweieusccus saw sea 91010 8 5 7 6 8 F 10-80 
ES TD, seconds esucupecdisves© eoeseeee 4 8 71059 D9 7 7 8-7 
er NI Uh ocicec te'vvscavesiesss soee 7 7510 5 710 710 5-7 
OI DD 5. 1an0tsea. seeesnaces 7170575499 4 4-65 
I III, SD occ ciccencvasesse see .-8 28876469 2-55 
ID wovcricasavecescreseesn 548 46383 3 4 7 6-50 
Military Match, Standard American Target. 
J Francis, B .... 887879 910 9 9-84 
J B Fellows, B.. 9 9 8 9 510 5 10-80 
A Duffer, B..... 8 7 8 8 910 9 6—80 
F Carter, B. 4965655 7 5—f2 
R Davis, B.... 857853 7 787 
R Graham.. 10 10 10 10 10 9 10 10 10—99 
G Roberts... ‘< 910101010 9 10 10-97 
8S Wilder.... ‘ 0 9 10 10 10 10 10 10—98 
N Washburn.... 10 8 9 910 91010 9 10—94 
¥ Carter (mil.).. ---9 710 7 81010 8 7 7—88 
Se eNO Se Skeciyo50eceeecsenssan 81010 6 9 910 4 8 7-81 


THE CHAMPION MILITARY SHOT.—Major Andrew S. Burt, 
Eighth Infantry. who has a national reputation asfa crack shot, and is 
now stationed at Fort Bidwell, Cal. has made the best individual 
score thus far reported during this season. The records show that 
he has made a perfect score (100) at each of the 200, 500, 600 and 800- 
yard ranges, 96 at the 300 yard, and 98 at the 1,000-yard range, making 
a total of 594 out of a possible 600, or{99 per cent. The total is slightly 
in excess of the score made last season at Fort Missoula, Mont., by 
Lieutenant M. C. Wilkinson, Third Infantry, who headed the list of 
sharpshooters with a percentage of 93.22. 


MILITARY MAGAZINE ARMS.—Brigadier General S. V. Benet, 
Chief of Ordnance, has tabulated the company reports on the three 
magazine arms issued to the army, and under date of Dec, 15 trans- 
mits them to the Secretary of War, In his note of transmittal be says: 
“These guns—the Lee, Chaffee-Reece and Hotchkiss:--were recom- 
mended for trial in the order named{by a board of officers convened in 
1881 under authority of law, and were distributed to the Army for the 
purpose by the Lieutenant General of the Army. The reports from 
145 companies have been received, examined and tabulated. Com- 
paring the three magazine guns with each other the reports are, for 
the Lee, 55; Chaffee-Reece, 14; Hotchkiss, 26. As magazine guns. 
therefore, tne reports‘are largely in favor of the Lee. Comparing the 
magazine guns with each other and with the Springfield service rifle. 
as single loaders, the preference is for the Springdeld, as follows: 
For the Lee, 5; Chaffee-Reece, 0; Hotchkis3. 1; Springfield, 21. Com- 
paring the magazine guns and the Springfield for all uses the prefer- 
ence is: For the Lee, 10; Chaffee-Reece, 3; Hotchkiss, 4, and the 
Springfield, 46, being largely in favor of the Springfield. After a 
careful consideration of these reports [ am satisfied that neither of 
these magazine guns should be adopted and substituted for the 
Sprivgfield rifie as the arm for the service. I have been, and am, 
an advocate for a magaz'ne gun, but it would seem the part of wis- 
dom to postpone for the present any further efforts toward the adop- 
tion of a suitable magazine arm for the service. The Springfield ritie 
gives such general satisfaction to the Army that we can safely wait 
a reasonable time for further developments of magazine systems.’ 


NEWARK, N. J., Jan. 1.—Rifle shooting in this city has suddenly 
taken a drop. During 1884 there were seven organizations in the 
field, and now only two that may be called permanent exist, namely, 
the Frelinghuysen and Essex clubs. The Celluloid Association dis- 
banded in February last and shortly after the Domestic Rod and Ritle 
Ciub followed suit. The Washington, Plymouth and Western clubs 
disbanded in 1884, the members joining the remaining associations in 
the city. It bas been extremely difficult to open a tournament, as 
little mterest is manifested in gallery shooting, and not only this, but 
the majority of members—who are mostly mechanics and out of em- 
ployment—find it difficult to retain their membership, as money is 
scarce. During the year 1834 the Newark Rifle Association, which 
comprises all the clubs in the city, numbered 470 members. Since 
that time it has dwindled down to about one-third, and at a special 
meeting of the Association it was unanimously voted that the clubs 
discontinue their annual tournaments and confine all gallery shoot- 
ing to their individual ranges; also, that the clubs entertain all chal- 
lenges from outside associations. The Frelinghuysen Rifle Club, 
organized on May 16, 1879, consequently is the oldest in the city. Tha 
officers elected at the last annual meeting are: J. K. Walsh, Presi- 
dent; John Rose, Vice-President; A. C. Neumann, Secretary and 
Treasurer; Rifle Inspector, S. H. Shackelford; Delegates to the N. R. 
A.—J. K. Walsi and A.C, Neumann. The Essex Rifle Club still con- 
tinues at its range corner Lush and Bank, with at present 47 mem- 
bers. All communications to the Newark Rifle Association should be 
addressed to A. C. Neuman, 203 Mulberry street. The Newark clubs 
have shot only two matches outside since the defeat of the Zettiers, 
viz., Essex, of Newark; Washington, of New York.—A. C. N. 


THE NEW YORK STATE ARM.—Agdjt.-Gen. John G. Farnsworth, 
in his annual report, made during the past week to the Governor, 
speaks of the plan to supplant the present .50 caliber State model 
arm with the Springfield, as follows: **Tae arms of the Guard are in 
serviceable condition, but a change in the caliber of the Remington 
rifle ia use to conform to that of the piece used by the United States 
Army becomes more apparent each year, and the recommendation 
of the Adjutant-General of the Army io his annual report, that a 
general act of Congress should be passed in the approaching session 
providing for immediate exchange of all obsolete arms in the hands 
of the militia of the several States for improved Springfield rifles, 
caliber .45, is a step in the right direction which I most heartily in- 
dorse. A bill to carry out this recommendation has been introduced 
in Congress, and I would respectfully suggest that action be taken by 
the Legislature to urge the Senators and Representatives from this 
State to use their efforts to further its passage.” 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Jan. 1.—The Rod and Gun Rifle Club had a 
fair attendance at their shoot at Lake Lookout to-day. The Massa- 
chusetts target was used and the scores made were very good, con- 
sidering the unfavorable wind which blew throughout the afternoon. 
The scores: 


ee NOIR iisinolsaeg Abe vines ccon hws 101011 9111210 9 10 12-105 
OD ch cceewsn se vesdnontvnenetaewes 11 1111 911 91211 9 10—104 
PERO «i nine ohe seca newness as bue 10 10 12 1011 12 9 9 10 10—103 
SS See pincsdkeanenawos 912 8 7 810 81112 6— 91 
SRT ck cescsnenns sedans oe 7 9 412121011 8— 88 
NE  caigu cee hedmen eases 91010 3696 5—%7 
J W Keyes 8108 8 9 7? 6— % 





ZETTLER RIFLE CLUB.—Dec. i ag Club shoot, ring tar- 
get, possiole 120, gallery 100ft. long: M. L. Rigzs 114, D. Miller 111, 

. Dorrier 112, M. B. Engel 114, A. Lober 113,G. Zimmermana 111, 
H. Holges 110, L. Flach 108, C. W. Karcher 100.—N. D. Warp, Sec. 


THE TRAP. 


eee who favor us with club scores are particularly re - 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. or 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 20.—The habitues of Bird’s Point were re- 
inforced to-day by an influx of visitors, and the first match on the 
list was contested by sportsmen from various States and foreign 
countries. Mr. Grove, of Texas, took first, $40; W. L. Eyre took $25, 
second money, and Mr. McAlpine $15 as third on the list. Birds were 
good and strong on the wing, and some phenomenal shooting was the 
result. The outcome of the event was more or less a surprise to the 
betting fraternity, who made Mr. McAlpine a hot favorite. Follow- 
ing is the score: 











TIO osc ccoesecee 111312011111—11 Philips,............ 101101011101—8 
McAlpine.......... 131011101110— 9 Wilkins............ 101111001001—7 
JODO ....0000 cess .010013010011— 6 Carr............... -000111110110—7 
ByFO. ......0sccceee 111103110}11—10 Parrott ...0........ 111001001111—8 


THE NEW JERSEY CHAMPIONSHIP.—B.'S. Payne, of Jersey City, 
holds the New Jersey State champion badge, having won it at the 
last tournament, Sept, 19, killing all his birds, 15struight. by all 
odds the best aud most reliable wing-shot of the State is John L. 
Brewer, commonly called Jack Brewer, of Hammondtown, Atlantic 
county,—Ong Wo Knows. 


\ 





BOSTON, Dec 30.—The shooters bad possession of the 
to-day and with Lid — part hada Gne'day's pert. The 
scores ran: 1. Five birds—Curtis first. 2. Five Adams and 
Curtis first. 3. Five straightaway birds—Nichols first, 4, Novelty 
Match—Curtis first. 5. Five birds—Lovejoy and Adams first, 6, Five 
birds—Robinson first. 7. Three pairs double—Snow first. 8. Five 
birds—Curtis and Adams first. 9. Five birds—Curtis and Lovejoy 
first. 10. Novelty match—Curtis first. 11. Five straightaway — 
Snow first. 12. Three pairs double—Robinson first. 13. Five birds— 
Snow and Lovejoy first. 14. Miss and out match—Curtis and Faulkner 
divided. 15. Miss and out match—Curtis, Faulkner and Adams divided. 
16. Three rs doubles— Faulkner and Robinsen. 17. Five birds— 
Robinson first. 18. Five straightaways, 27yds.—Lovejoy first. 19. 
Five birds—Curtis first. 20. Five birds straightaway. 33yds.—Nichols 
first. 21. Team match, 5 birds from 5 traps—First team: Lovejoy 4, 
Adams 4, Snow 2, Alien 4, Slocum 3, Francis 2; total 1%. Second team: 
Curtis 4, Faulkner 4, Nichols 1, Robinson 4, Hart 3, Draper 1; total 17, 


WELLINGTON, Mass., Jan. 2.—The first shoot of the Wellington 
Gun Club for 1886 occurred to-day. ‘The various events resulted as 
follows: 1. Five pizeoes—Seanhee and Bancroft first. 2. Five black 
birds—Bartlett. Williams and Crosby first. 3. Five pigeons—Nan- 
born first. 4. Five blackbirds—Sanborn first. 5. Five pigeons—Olys 
and Pond first. 6. Five blackbirds—Shumway, Swift and Bartlett 
first. 7. Five blackbirds, straightaway—Olys first. 8. Three pair 
pigeons—Snow, Shumway and Stanton first. 9. Three pair black- 
birds—Bartlett first. 10. Five pigeons—Bartlett and Parker first. 11. 
Five blackbirds—Olys, Stanton and Bartlett first. 12. In the medal 
match the ties were shot off, resulting in Evans taking trophy No. 1, 
Buffum No. 2 and Wilson No. 3. 


TORONTO, Dec. 30.—The continuation of the pigeon tournament at 
D. Beldam’s, Malvern, commenced yesterday morning, the first item 
on the programme being the finish of the individual shoot, which 
brought out the fourth squad. This squad included the marksmen 
who did not shoot during the last day’s meeting. Following is the 
score, 15 birds each, 26yds. rise, Toronto Gun Club rules: 

J Jennings ....001111100111101—10 Emo............ 00: 

Hetherington. .111001110111010—10 J Brown a 
J Stinson....... 0101110000 retired. J Bell... 
RR Wilson..... 00000 retired. D Beldam...... 110111001001111—10 

This concluded the individual shoot. The first prize of $35 going to 
J. Townsend, second, $25, to C. Small, who killed all his birds, two of 
which unfortunately dropped dead out of bounds; third, $15, to J. 
Gould; fourth and fifth were divided between J. Wilson and J. Doug- 
lass; the sixth and seventh prizes were divided. 

After lunch the team shoot commenced. It brought out represen- 
tatives of four clubs. The Toronto Gun Club, No. 2 squad, killed 16 
birds: Owl Gun Club, No. 2 squad, 15 birds; Toronto Gun Club, No. 1 
squad, 22 birds; and Owl Gun Club, No, 1 squad, 21 birds, The Bing- 
ham Gun Club retired after shooting at five birds each. The Toronto 
Gun Club, No. 1, thus won the five gold medals. winning by one bird. 

A mach has been made between J. Bell and J. Townsend for $100 a 
side, at 50 pigeons each, the trial to be made on Jan. 29. A match 
has also been arran between J. Wilson and D. Beldam, for $20 a 
side, at 10 double birds, to come off on the same date. 


CLUB SCORES.—Correspondents who favor us with scores are 
requested to send them in as soon as possible after the matches 
described. We go to press Wednesdays; and it is necessary that 
ee ublication should be in hand by Monday, or Tuesday 
at the latest. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The wing shots hereabout are very busy just now 
and there are many enjoyable little meets. On New Year’s Day the 
Norfolk Gun Club held a match on the South Orange road. The con- 
ditions were 9 birds each, 25yds. rise, one ground trap. The scores 
were: Meyers 9, Kearney 7, Weigand, Meisel and Oschwald each 6, 
Doersbacher 2, and Maybuss 2. 

In the matcn of the Vailsburg Gun Club on the same day, H. Har- 
tenstein was declared winner wilh ascore of 8 out of 10 birds at 
2lyds. rise. The other scores were: Reibold and C. Hartenstein each 
7, Waag 6, McEvoy 3. , 

On Jan. 2 A. J. Rust, of Philadelphia. and L. B. Campbell. of Little 
Silver, N. J., shot a pigeon match at Erb’s grounds for $200, which 
resulted in a victory for the Jerseyman by three birds, The condi- 
tions of the match were: Thirty-five birds each, 25 yards rise, one 
barrel, find, trap and handie. James Van Brockel, of Matawan, was 
referee, and Frank Klintze, of Philadelphia, and D. Applegate 
judges. The attendance was the largest seen on a pigeon shooting 


round in many years. Thescore is as follows; 
Rust Sina slereiereisle _ SED Raw eee cme 100011101101 11001101011111090111100—21 


ee 11011111111010010010111111110101001—24 

After the match a number of sweepstakes were shot off, which 
were won by Mr. William Graham, of London, who has just come to 
this country to answer any challenge. 


4 CHALLENGE.—Editor Forest and Stream: We the undersigned 
would like to shoot a friendly match, at clay-pigeons, clay-birds, or 
any other target, against any two young men under twenty-one years 
of age, in or near New York. Answer through Forest aND STREAM. 
We are both under twenty-one years of age.—S. anp L. 

LOGAN'S MARKSMANSHIP.—General Logan is very fond of out 
door sports. He is an admirable horseman and swordsman, and 
knows how to handle a rifle. He is one of the best pistol-shots in the 
country. He has the handsomest; dueling pistols in Washington. But 
he is the last man to brag of his strength or skill. When down at the 
Hot Springs of Arkansas a few years ago trying to throw off a pe- 
culiarly severe attack of rheumatism he astonished the pn experts 
of that pistoling country. On one occasion a dozen of young men 
were practicing from the piazza ot the General's hotel at a bottle 
laid on tae broad crotch of a distant tree. The bottle was round. 
Unless it was hit plumply in the middle it spun round and round like 
atop. The young men were good shots, but now and then they would 
miss the somewhat difficult mark. Then the invalid Senator would 
chaff them. The young men finally became irritated and asked the 
General if he could improve upon their skill. After a little more 
chaffing the General said: “I'll tell you fellows what I:willdo. There 
are twelve of you, but Ill promise you each a box of cigars every 
time you hit the bottle if you'll promise me a box every time I hit it,” 
The boys accepted the proposition instantly. ~‘Pll shoot first, and, if 
I hit, I'm to shoot again until I miss.” ey had no objections, so 
the General fired twelve consecutive shots, each time breaking a 
different bottle, while the young men’s eyes opened wider and wider. 
“Do you want any more?” he asked, after the twelfth shot. “No,” 
said the young men, hastily, ‘‘I guess not.’’ ‘You can send those 
twelve boxes to my room whenever you’re ready, gentlemen,” said the 
General, as he lounged away. “Some day when [ have more leisure 
I'll give you an hour's instruction in target-shooting.”’ But the boys 
never held him to his promise. They paid their bets, however, and 
did their practicing when the General was not around.— Washington 
Correspondence Chicago News. 











NATIONAL GUN ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENTS.—Special Notice.—Mem- 
bers desirous of organizing tournaments in their vicinity, under the 
auspices of the Association, are requested to notify the undersigned. 
All the expenses of the same will be paid by us. Make your arrange- 
ments for 1886. We propose to establish a circuit of tournaments 
annually. Claim your dates now. General office and headquarters, 
Macon, Ga.—Matr R. FREEMAN, Vice-President and General Manager; 
F. C. Erurinee, Secretary, Macon, Ga. Send 10 centsfor hand book 
containing rules, constitution, etc. ‘‘Fairly started and its future 
depends entirely upon the manner in which the sportsmen throughout 
the country respond.”—C, M. Stark, April 18, 1885.—Adv. 








PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Wm. S. Kiwpaty & Co., the well-known poepestess of the Peerless 
Tobacco Works, at Rochester, N, Y., have brought out a “straight 
cut”’ cigarette which promises to win the os of the famous 
and standard ‘Vanity Fair,’ known, tried and approved for so many 
years. The Kimball “Old Gold” smoking tobacco 1s one of the 
choicest products ever put out by the Peerless Works, and its many 
excellent qualities will be appreciated by every smoker of taste and 
judgment who uses a pipe. 

Ir 1s WortTH BinpiInc.—Gorham, Me., Dec. 29 —Editor Forest and 
Stream; Ihave been a subscriber of your paper since about 1878. I 
find it one of the best papers of the dozen which I take regularly. 
Having handled a rifle, gun and rod since my sixth year, I have ap- 
proached the sere and gray time when failing eyesight warns me 


} that my shooting days are most past. 1 still love to fish, and as well 


as ever I much enjoy your clean sheet, No need to caution my only 
daughter not to open your regularly welcome pages.—MoL. 
To bE healthy and happ ple, we have got to take of our 
diet. What he eats and w. he drinks should be the most important 
subject of a man’s consideration; for, if bis digestion is in god 
‘dition, his m°rals are-the same. bi America; i 
hurry to get their work done and their money m 
— soos and.when they_hgve umulates 
aven'tt en a . bei} 
powers on stimulants, ear botiee! bee Foe phe digestion: 2 
the mischief with the liver, instead of drinking Baker’s soothing ¢ 
wholesome Breakfast Cocoa, which digests itself while it nouris 
the body.—Adv, 










Canoeing. 


—_-——_—_—— 
Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 


ing Co. 


Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested tosend to Formst aNp 
Srream their with name, membership, signals, etc , of 
their clubs, and also n in advance of meet and races, and 
reports of the same. Canoeists and all intere: in canoeing are 
requested to forward to Forest anp Stream their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, raaps, and information concerning their local waters, 
yg ee “4 descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating 

the sport. 





THE SNEAKBOX FAMILY. 


I.—THE BARNEGAT SNEAKBOX. 


F the many and various small craft found on the coast and inland 
watercourses of the United States, none possesses a more 
marked individuality or more peculiar features then the little boat 
commonly known as the Barnegat Sneakbox. Confined almost en- 
tirely to the locality where it originated, the long, narrow stretch of 
water cut off from the Atlantic by the low _sand beaches of the east 
coast of New Jersey, it is chiefly remarkable for its difference from 
other American boats and its special adaptability to the pu for 
which it is built. The sneakbox was first brought to gene notice 
by the cruise made in one, in 1876, from Pittsburgh, Pa., to the Gulf 
of Mexico, by Mr. N. H. Bishop, and so well described by him in 
“Four Months in a Sneakbox,” published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
At the time of Mr. Bishop’s voyage but little cruising of this sort was 
done; but the wide growth of canoeing and the work of the Ameri- 
can Canoe Association, of which he was the founder, have since at- 
tracted hundreds to this most fascinating sport, and has stimulated 
the improvement and development of all varieties of small craft that 
are suitable for cruismg. Among the many craft of late appropriated 
by the wandering cruiser, the sneakbox has come in for a fair share 
of attention, and a great interest has been awakened in the hitherto 
little known and insignificant boat. There are many who will prefer 
a larger boat than a canoe, and there are many purposes for which 
the latter is safer and more comfortable. To say that a canoe is 
better than a sneakbox, or vice versa, is absurd; the two have each 
their special features which do not clash and which must be carefully 
weighed before a choice is made between them. 

1n this connection it is interesting to examine the reasons given by 
Mr. Bishop for his change from a canoe to the larger boat, which 
we quote by permission of Messrs. Lee & Shepard from ‘Four 
Months in a Sneakbox.”’ ‘The sneakbox offered ample stowage ca- 
pacity, while canoes built to hold one person were not large enough 
to carry the amount of baggage necessary,for a voyage. Nautilus 
or apy improved type of canoe, would have been lighter and more 
easily transported, and could have been paddled at a higher speed 
with the same effort expended in rowing the heavier sneakbox, but 
the canoe did not offer the peculiar advantages of comfort and free- 
dom of bodily motion possessed by its unique fellow craft. Experi- 
enced canoeists agree that a canoe of 14ft. in length, which weighs 
only 70lbs. if built of wood, bark, eanvas or paper, when out of the 
water, aud resting upon the ground, or even when bedded on some 
soft material, like grass or rushes, cannot support the sleeping 
weight of the canoeist for many successive nights, without becoming 
strained. Light indeed must be the weight and slender and elastic 
the form of the man who can sleep many nights comfortably in a 
70lb. canoe without injuring it. Cedar canoes, after being subjected 
te such use for some time, generally become leaky; so to avoid this 
disaster, the canoeist, when threatened with wet weather, is forced 
to the disagreeable task of troubling some private householder for a 
shelter, or run the risk of injuring bis boat by — himself away 
in narrow coffin-like quarters and dreaming that he is a sardine, 
while his restless weight isevery moment straining his delicate canoe, 
and visions of future leaks arise to disturb his tranquillity. 

“The one great advantage possessed by a canoe 1s its lightness. 
Canoeists dwell upon the importance of the light weight of their 
canoes, and the ease with which they can be carried. If the canoeist 
is to sleep in his delicate craft while making a long journey, she must 
be made much heavier than the perfected models now in use in this 
country, many of which are under 75 pounds weight. This additional 
weight is at once fatal tes , and becomes burdensome when the 
canoeist is forced to c is canoe upon his own shoulders over a 
portage. A sneakbox built to carry one person weighs about three 
times as much as a well-built cedar capoe.”” We — Mr. a” 
comparison at full length, as the argument has n advanced by 
others against the canoe. It must be considered, however, that his 
canoe was a 28in. paper boat, and that all this was written ten years 
ago. To-day itis possible to obtain a canoe of medium weight that 
will give much more room for sleeping, a wide flat floor, and that 
will stand unlimited use under a heavy man without leakage, while 
the modern models have a stowage capacity equal to any require- 
ments of one man. Mr. Bishop’s route has since been trave suc- 
cessfully by a 15ft. canoe. The sneakbox, while heavier, offers more 
room to move about, cook and sleep than a narrow canoe, and where 
sailing is the main object, especixlly in cold weather, and where land 
carriage and housing are not considered, she is superior to the canoe. 

In this series of rs we shall describe first the ordinary sneak- 
box of the Barnegat baymen, then a modification of this shooting 
boat to the wants of the cruiser, named by its designer, Mr. Bishop, 
the “‘Barnegat Cruiser,” and lastly a still more advanced stage of the 
development into a cruising and sailing boat built from designs 
specially prepared for the ForEsT AND St«zAM and which we propose 
to test with a view to its further improvement and adaptation to the 
wants of our readers. All of these plauvs will be accompanied by 
complete details and accurate tables of offsets, so that they may be 
used by any one to build from. 

Tbe sueakbox was originally a gunning boat, built and used for 
ducking on Barnegat Bay, and its history has been thoroughly studied 
by Mr. EF and is given in his book as follows: 

“Captain Hazelton Seaman, of West Creek village, New Jersey, a 
boat builder and an expert shooter of wildfowl, about the year 1836, 
conceived the idea of constructing for his own use a low-decked boat 
or gunning punt, in which, when its deck was covered with sedge, he 
could secrete himself from the wildfowl while gunning in Barnegat 
and Little Egg Harbor bays. It was important that the boat should 
be sufficiently light to enable a single sportsman to pull her from the 
water on the Jow points of the bay shures. During the winter months, 
when the great marshes were at times incrusted wiih snow, and the 
shallow creeks covered with ice, obstacles which must be crossed to 
reach the open waters of the Sound, it would be necessary to use her 
as a sled, to effect which end a of hght oaken strips were 
screwed to the bottom of the sneakbox, when she could be easil 
pushed by the gunner, and the transportation of the oars, sail, 
blankets, guns, ammunition, and provisions (all of which stowed 
under the hatch and locked up as snugly as if in a stro 
chest) became a very simple matter. While secreted in his 
boat, en the watch for wildfowl, with his craft hidden by 
a covering of grass or sedge, the gunner could approach within 
shooting distance of a flock of unsuspicious ducks; and this bein; 
done in a sneaking manner—though r. Seaman named the result o' 
his first effort the ‘Devil’s Coffin’—the baymen gave her the soubri- 
quet of ‘Sneakbox.’ and this name she has retained to the present. 
Since Captain Seaman built bis ‘Devil’s Coffin,’ forty years ago, the 

model has been improved by various builders until it is believed that 
it has almost attained perfection. The boat has no sheer, and sits 
low in the water. This lack of sheer is supplied by a light canvas 
apron which is tacked to the deck, and presents, when stretched up- 
ward by a stick two feet in length, a convex surface to a head sea. 
The water which breaks upon the deck forward of the cockpit is 
turned off at the sides of the boat in almost the same manner as a 
snowplow clears a railroad track of snow. The apron also sy or 
the head and shoulders of the rower from cold head winds. The first 
sneakbox built by Captain Seaman had a piece of canvas stretched 
upoo an oaken hoop, so fastened to the deck that when a head sea 
struck the bow the hoop and canvas were forced upward so as to 
tnrow the water off its sides, thus effectually preventing its ingress 
into the hold of the craft. The improved apron originated with Mr. 
Crammer, Jr., a short time after Captain Seaman built the first 
sneakbox, The second sneakbox was constructed by Mr. Crammer. 


and atvorward Mr, el .Perine, an old and much-respected bay- 
Th < hae di Five abot els ly thi uliar f f th 
e accompany esign shows clearly the ar form of the 
boat. - The lines were taken by Mr. J. H. Rushton from a 14ft. boat 
built by him. an enlargement of Mr. Bishop’s original boat. This 
form of the boat is the best for gunning and sporting and the usual 
size is 12ft., the same as the Centennial Repu The two scales 
given are for 12.and 14ft., while the following tables of offsets are 
fag Fhe gauge boats. tn the aust tanie the 12ft.. boat is reduced - 
am as well as ngth, being 12ft. longand 4gin. beam, instead 
14ft.x50in. If a larger boat is desired the offsets in the second table 
may be used, but the stations will be spaced closer together, th e 
12ftoor 144in., will bedivided into 14: parts, or 105-16in. ea 
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being omitted,{ thus 1,9 signifies 1ft. 9in, and four-eighths or }gin 
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This form is used as the fractions are much more easil7 remembered 
than if halves, quarters and eighths were used together. 
DIMENSIONS OF SNEAKBOXES. 














12ft. “ ang 
Length over all. i 14ft. 
Length waterline oft. 6in. 11ft. lin 
BORER. . oe cc0- cece 8ft. Tin. 4ft. 2in 
Depth amidships 10in. 11fin 
Sheer, bow..... a a 
Sheer, stern..... n. 
Deatt.....- Reaitestsasitesornses Sin. 6in 
Fore side of stem to— 
SE: ags* he GSSSEEDE CROC Ccedeceseceeveses 2ft. 34in. 8ft. 3in 
iva ccdancathe cxccusecaduedwad ee 3ft. 1lin. 4ft. Tin 
Is oa acces ctcneneswuakios 5ft. 2in. lift. 6in 
MON. s cc conteesccucwncareces 9ft. 10+in. oft 
Well, width, extreme...................- 1ft. Qin. 2tt. lin 
MI ci. cacencenacdecc<sdesvaceeueeses 7ft. 9in. oft. 
WRGNMONS OF PIMOE.... .....-- ssc ccccrsccscccsces 7-16in. in. 
I as. conicccovasvetaconscrens 7-16in 7-16in. 
I a a cacanda cack ecnaee saeucteen wes 1xéin. 1x9-16in. 
I Or PIG a... 6c iiicvccccensectccncess 1Uin 1 
TABLES OF OFFSETS. 
TWELVE FOOT SNEAKBOX. 
| , = ee 
| HEIeuTs. | Hatr-BREADTHS. 
Station | oad omnia nals 
| } 
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| Keel. | Deck. |Deck No. 1.|LWL |No. 3.'No. 4./ Keel.) Diag. 
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Note.—The fractions in this table are all eighths of an inch. 

When the lines are laid down the stern piece or transom is marked 
off and three moulds are made—one at the midship section, No. 6 or 
7, and the others between itand the ends. The keel is flat, usually 
4 to 5in. wide and \&% to %& thick, the half breadths in the design being 
given in the ninth column of the tables. The stocks must be built 
up at each end to represent the curve or rocker of the keel, column 
second of the tables; being straight amidship but rising at the ends. 
The keel is screwed down on the stocks, being wet with hot water, if 
necessary, to aid it in bending, and the transom is nailed to it at the 
after end. The centéPboard and slot are left until the boat is 
planked. The three moulds are now fixed in place and firmly braced, 
after which three ribbands of some straight-grained wood, each 
about 1x34in., are bent around on each side and screwed to the 
moulds, transom and fore end of keel, which latter takes the place of 
astem. The oak timbers are next steamed, bent into their places 
and held by nails through the ribbands. The method of planking 
Ses be described next week in connection with the Goaen 

i," 

The builders at Barnegat usually timber their boats with sawn 
frames of cedar, each 114in. square, spaced 1 foot apart; but we give 
the method with steamed timbers, as stronger and better. If sawn 
frames are used, each is laid off from the lines on the floor and two 

jieces are sawed—one for each side. These meet at the middle of the 

eel and are joined by a short floor. In the regular sneakbox the 
cockpit is narrow and rectangular, and may be completely closed by 
two hatches. The coaming has a small bead around the outside, at 
the top, and the sides of the hatches have similar beads around the 
inside, at the bottom. Each ha/lf-hatch is slipped on from the end, 
and the beads engage each other so that the hatches cannot be 
ee off, but must be slid back. A padlock and hasp holds them 

gether 

The centerboard is one of the most uliar features of the craft. 
It is of the form termed ‘“‘dagger board,” somewhat like a scimeter, 
and is not pivoted but simply slides up and down inanarrow ease, 
being lifted out entirely and laid on the floor when notin use. Its 
form is shown by the dotted lines in the drawing, it being there 
represented, for economy of space, as lying on the floor in the cock- 
pit. This board is simple, and throws the center of effort aft instead 
of forward, as with the pivoted board, thus allowing the trunk to be 
well in the bow and out of the way. With the stem so much cut 
away and the board so far forward, the balance of the boat is badly 
distributed, and must be ne remedied by the sail plan if the boat 
is to handle fairly well, both with and without board. considera- 
tion of sailing trim would place the board much further aft, but it 
would encroach too much on the space required for sleeping, etc., so 
a compromise, as shown, 1s necessary. The boat is sometimes sculled 
with one oar, and in sailing the oar is used for steering, but a rudder 
is usually preferred for the latter purpose. The usual form of row- 
lock is shown in the design. Two cleats of oak are screwed to the 
deck about 6in. apart. Each has a Sin. hole bored near the outer end 

which an oak crosspiece turns. To this crosspiece a block is 
screwed in which is the socket for the rowlock. This block may be 
folded down on deck or swung up and held in position by a wooden 


Partly to compensate for the low freeboard and partly as a con- 
venient stow: place for oars, guns, decoys, etc., a wash 4 or 
bin. high is built entirely aro the gunwale and stern, as will be 
shown in the Barnegat Cruiser. This washboard is sometimes fixed 
and sometimes movable at will, and some boats it only incloses the 
stern and after half, from the rowlocks aft. The outline of the apron 
is shown in the drawing. It is of canvas, tacked to the deck, and 
may Ue propped up ve ° onal) ack The usual rig of gunning 

x is @ small sprit sail, that on Mr, Bishop’s boat being on, 
foot, 6ft. 6in. on luff, 4ft. on head, and oft 3 2in. on leach. OF i the. 
balange lug bes besa. nocd with snoceas On sneak and we shall 
give plans in connection with the other boats, as sail is a very 
convenient. one, In 1879 a 16ft. box was. built by J. Kilpa + of 
Barnegat, for sailing only. This boat, the Snark, and her s " 
the Bojum, bave been used on Long Isiand Sound ever since 
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pleasure sailing. Other boats of the same type have been built and 
used in various parts of the country for the same purpose, The plain 
sneakbox, built by baymen at idle times, may sometimes be had as 
low as $25, but a well built craft, completely fi:ted. will cost from $85 
1o $125. Among the leading builders are J. H. Rushton, of Canton, 
N. Y.. who has made a specialty of finely finished sneakboxes, and J. 


Dv. Gifford, of Toms River, who is building for Mr. Bishop the im- 


proved form, which we shall illustrate next week. 


BROOKLYN C. C.—-The first annual dinner of the Brooklyn C.C. 


will be held on Jan. 12, ats P. M., at the Clarendon, Brooklyn. 


Bachting. 











Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 


ting Co. 


CRUISE OF THE COOT. 
vil. 


wet the feelings of the guiding masters in the pilot houses of 


the ferryboats were, as they peered through the morning mist 
and beheld the yellow-topped catboat still within hail, I cannot say. 
Probably they had no good will toward the little plague which had 
harassed them so much the previous day, with another dose in pros- 
pect. Wesoon shook company, for the tide was on the ebb and the 
wind from the west, much to the joy and relief of the solitary inhab- 
itant of the Coot. The atmosphere was warm, the day brigtit and 
the waters smooth. A timely start quickly carried us beyond the 
familiar scenes of the day before. A boid rush sent us through the 
bridge, and then a long and short leg lifted the yacht around Dia- 
mond Reef and Governor’s Island into the open bay. Here the wind 
had enough southing to lay a straight course for the Kills. passing 
over the shoals inside of Robbin’s Reef. Great vessels lay majestic 
ally ahead and on both sides, structures of Titan strength and tower- 
ing above the sea like massive castles in comparison with the dimin- 
utive Coot, a mere fly to sucn elephants. While she rose and fell to 
along swelland tossed about her boom in ceaseless toil with the 
skipper intent upon keeping a course, the fleet of merchant vessels 
wholly ignored the commotion there was in the bay, and stately, 
steadily floated oblivious to the turmoil the Coot was passing 
through. To the rail of an imposing square-rigger crowded the crew 
to watch the little cat drive by. A hail from the mate in deep basso 
tones, “Rather cold to be out for a sai!,’’ brought forth the reply: 
*““Ay, ay; bound to Florida.”’ Again from the square rigger: ‘‘In 
that thing? Well, by ——!” 

Those words, as if by magic, suddenly shiftei the scene and per 
force thrust before ~~ mental gaze the reverse of the pleasing picture 
conjured up with the life and brightmess of the new born day. Like 
a cold chill down the back, it brought on a shudder and the spiritual 
barometer took a sudden drop clear down int» the buld. ‘Iu that 
thing?’ So the Coot, my cherished little ship, was to other eyes only 
a thing! And my venture to a professional the spleen of a crank! 
Was it possible that I haa been dreaming rosy air castles until the 
mere persistence in those dreams had led me astray from stern 
reality into a realm of impracticable myth? Should I stop to recon- 
sider? Was I rushing on to ignominious failure. perhaps even to 
destruction?’ If the boat should not survive, would 1? Would I care 
to? Could [ trust my senses in anything at all, if in this. mg particu- 
lar sphere, all experience, all induction was to fail, and I to find my- 
self floating helplessly about upon the hazards of flighty fancy? Had 
the cruise proposed been built upon the sands of reckless chance, and 
not as I had flattered myself, upon the firm rock of life-long experi- 
ence and close observation scarce attained by any one else. 

The roseate hue had dimmed and sombre thoughts now crowded 
to the fore. The voyage was a long, long one, true. But mere length 
constitutes no danger. It was to be in unknown waters, with all the 
risks of strange navigation. But then I had charts, a compass, bia- 
oculars, the remnant of a lead line and oh! a centerboard to furnish 
all the desired information on the spot as to the whereabouts of rocks 
and shoals, mudflats and gravelly bars. Surely there was no more 
trouble to expect in hitting a goed, hard obstacle one thousand mules 
from home than in hitting it right before your garden gate. But hold 
a bit, the perplexity now begins. What sort of boat had I under my 
feet? Through the rivers she might serve well enough, but how about 
the broad reaches of the lower Delaware, and worse than that, what 
was I to meet in the wide sea-like waters of the great Chesapeake? An 
ocean in itself, for any small boatand a sea 225 miles long, which 
“easily bothers the biggest of ships,’’ as a condoling friend had vouch- 
saf+d before my departure. A vast stretch of salty expanse, which if 
“inland”’ by courtesy. Could display its wrath in storm-capped ro!Jers 
nevertheless. against whose rude assault with tons upon tons of mo- 
mentum, the little Coot would collapse like flimsy paper, to be swal- 
jowed ata gulp without a vestige left to tell the tale of destruction 
ashore. It was enough to keep her right-side-up-with-care with Boreas 
in mood benign, but if that rathless fellow should open the bellows to 
full blast and back the Coot on alee shore, what then was I to do 
alone in a little trap which could not be forced to face a steep sea. 
but would chop off and bounce away to the lee with her model and 
rig wholly unadapted to cope with adverse gales and wave upon 
wave crashing over the bow? To this the answer came slow and not 
over assuring. Slink alongshove in short spurts with a harbor 
within reach Take no desperate chances in the wish to make long 
runs for display. Study the charts well beforehand and scheme out 
a plan of operations with the wind from each of the four quarters. 
Leave a loophole astern for which you can cut and run under the 
peak of the mainsail should it come to the worst, and for the rest 
trust toluck, for bad as such advice may be, something had to be left to 
the little cherub up aloft in the cruise of the Coot singlehanded. Once 
we make Norfolk in good shape, the most serious portion of the work 
will have been overcome, for though Pamlico below is broad open 
water, in places three times the width of Long Island Sound, its 
length is only half that of the Chesapeake and much of it is too shoal 
to nurse very high seas. Beyond that 1 cared not to look. Rezions 
further south were so far away that they rose not upon my horizon 
till a later stage in the cruise. 

ThatI could live, eat, sleep, work and be merry on board the little 
Coot was settled the first day to my satisfaction. If plain, her quar- 
ters were at least cozy and fully supplied with all I could waut for 
pastime or study. Life would be more than bare existence. It 
would be enjoyable and profitabie to body and mind to the extent I 
cared to contribute to those ends. 

One cause of sore trial and tribulation of dire discomfiture which 
near wound up the Coot and her sailer at the start. I had not and 
acarcely could have foreseen. It never entered into my reckoning. 
Yet so far it has proven the most dangerous foe I have had to grap- 
ple. The Coot bears the scars of the terrible war waged upon her 
sleek sides by cutting, rasping, grinding, crunching, punching ice. 
Ice solid, ice in floes, ice in chunks, ice in slivers, ice stacked four 
feet deep, ice swept up and down each tide, ice driven by the wind, 
ice grounded hard and fast, ice thrown at the Coot in a sea, salt- 
water ice and fresh-water ice, ice in the river and ice in the canal, 
ice which threatened our destruction and caused my heart to sink in 
despair; ice which froze me out and nearly starved me out too, ice 
which I cordially detest and hate as an arch enemy to me and m 
boat, cunning, coarse, hard of heart, brutal and cowardly withal. 
Ugh! Now that I am below the belt of permanent cold. villanous ice! 
out upon you, let me kick you a farewell in contempt! Foiled in your 
dastardly attempt, we are beyond your devilish embrace, neer to en- 
ter the limits of your chilling domain again, till warm Sol pours 
down his stinging ray next spring, before which you will quail and 
dissolve. unbonored, unsung. 

The difficulties of the cruise, I knew, would be aggravated by my 
being alone. There would be no such thing as relief at the stick, no 
warm lunches seat up from below, and often no lunches at all. 
There would be no one to cast the boat in getting under way whiie I 
«atted the anchor, nor to fetch articles from the cabin as they were 
wanpied. No one to suggest or approve. nor extra eyes to ferret out 
marks along shore. No one to keep the boat under control while 
tying down a reef, nor help in hauling out earings. All the work, 
ell the wear, the management of affairs and every detail would 
devolve upon one pair of hands and one head instead of upon two or 
more. Risk and responsibility could not be lightened by bein 
divided. I would have to face the music and dance to any tune it 
might play. But this was of my own choice. I knew from other 
similar cruises that to thoroughiy enjoy the sweets of victory wrung 
from the elements in open battle, the challenge must be fought in 
individual capacity, without division of honors at the end of the 


day. 

Tis the Coot drove along, till the passing cloud of dismay gradu- 
ally cleared and the proposed exploit once more assumed the garb of 
a reality. Closing in upon Constable Hook, a sharp line of 
rips indicated the edge of the ebb flowing out of the Kills. No sooner 
had this been crossed than the wind feli flat and drew out ahead in 
fiiful catspaws. Through these the Coot was tacked back and forth, 
and when, by working eddies close in along the petroleam docks, she 
mapaged to beat a clumsy lighter bound the same way, the first vic- 
tory for the Coot under the new régime, spirits had risen again to 
their wopted top notch and the mate aboard the square-rigger had 
been dropped and forgotten. Several voards weathered the Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor and then a close haul slowly took the Coot along to her 
destined anchorage off Mr. W, P. Stephens’s nautical headquarters 





at West Brighton, on the Staten Island side of theriver. Here we 
rounded to, stowed mainsail and awaited events. They were soon 
forthcoming in the shape of a yawlboat with Mr. §S, at the oars, and 
in company we — for the shore for the rest of the day. 

On the island I cast about for a small boat totake along. A voyage 
without a tender could not be thought ef. Nothing fitting coming 
under notice, it was determined to have a skiff built without delay. 
Fortunately Messrs. McWhirter & Son, recently from Erith, near Lon- 
don, England, had established themselves in Stephens’s shop, ready 
for anything that might come along As builders of all sort of craft 
they had a varied and rich experienve which stood me in good stead. 
Three days of calm weather set in so that nothing was lost by the de- 
lay. The way these two craftsmen set to work and the deft manner 
in which they handled their tools was a pleasure to behold. A few 
words of explanation as what was wanted and both hove artly 
ahead at the job contrary to prevailing notions that English mechanics 
are slow to comprehend and execute. In two days the skiff was com- 
pleted and painted, a light, sightly and serviceable tender in every 
respect. aving put her to severe trial 1 can indorse the model and 
construction as superior to the usual run of skiffs attached to small 
vessels. She was light as a feather, rode the heaviest seas like a 
bird, was a stiff and buoyant carrier, and above all the easiest boat to 
tow I have ever seen. She would scarcely tauten the painter, and did 





not yaw wildly about or rush up to butt her nose against the counter 
in a following sea. She was the most satisfactory article in the 
Coot’s inventory. Without any skag aft she pulled straight and true. 
Even strangers mastered her in a few minutes. She has been the 

ack mule of the expedition and many a load of provisons has she 

erried alongside in good shape. I do no hesitate to put off in her in 
any weather, small as she is. Her length over all is 7ft. 3in., beam 
across top 3ft., and 2ft. 6in. across the floor, giving 3in. flare 
to each side. The bottom has a slight camber forward and 
but little aft, the sternboard being immersed when pulling. This, 
with round lines forward, preserves large area of floor and accounts 
for some of her good points. At the stem she is 124in. deep, 
amidships 11%, and the sternboard is 12in., with slight rake. 
The siding was run through the mill to 3¢-in. scant, and the bottom 
boards to \%-in. scant. Total cost, with 6ft. spruce oars and row- 
locks, was $15. She was fastened with brass screws. As soon as the 
Coot looks into that eagerly sought ‘“‘warm weather,’’ diagrams to 
scale will be forwarded to FoREST AND STREAM. Wherever we went 
the skiff was an object of interest and many a sly jest. To the juve- 
nile world she was a perfect delight, and more than one red-cheeked 
shaver thought the height of his ambition in life would be reached 
should he be able some day to possess her counterpart. Under way 
the skiff was always in tow. Io harbor she was havied across the 
counter, ready to slip overboard as wanted. A stop was rove through 
a hole in the thwart each side, by which the oars were hitched to 
prevent getting adrift. This little precaution was taken after losing 
one pair oes © are. Rowlocks were secured by short lanyards. 
The portability of the skiff was a strong recommendation. Upon 
landing in Philadelphia she was carried up street half a block and 
turned bottom upward within the welcome portals of a coal yard, 
where she rested in safety from the contaminating touch of outside 
barbarians likely to overlook her delicate constitution and waive 
strict proprietary rights. I consider her preferable to collapsable 
boats of any kind. Sheexcels them in stability, durability and ca- 
— for service and is ready in an emergency. With her astern I 
elt as independent as a lord, for I could come and go as I pleased in 
“my gig,” and even tender her with a generous tiourish to less for- 
tunate acquaintances found knocking about without “eS ~—— 


appendage. 


THE CRUISE OF THE PILGRIM.—II. 
BY DR. W. H. WINSLOW. 


CT is only twenty-five miles from Cape Ann.to Portsmouth Light, 

and a small yacht can run it in four cr five hours; but there are 
great sibilities of wind and storm in five hours, and it is not com- 
fortable to reflect that there is not a harbor of refuge to leeward 
after leaving Andrew’s Point that a stranger can run into safely in an 
easterly gale without a pilot, and only one or two with; and whu 
would find a pilot out in the bight in an easterly? If I were caught 
out there I should run to Portsmouth or Rockport, even though I 
had to beat to windward, and not trust mysef anywhere near the 
shifting, treacherous sands of the coast from Halibut Point to Whale’s 
Back. And here a cutter would save her crew while a shallow skim- 
mer would go ashore; and, because one is liable to be caught in just 
such a pinch some time, it is, in my opinion, necessary that all small 
cruisers should be very strong, narrow, iron-keeled boats. I shall 
tell after a while what a scrape we got into and got out of safely. 

We had a fine run across the bight, made the Isles of Shoals and 
Little Boar’s Head, and kept closer inshore to avoid the sea and the 
heavy puffs which came off every few minutes and buried our lee rail 
several inches. We passed the yacht Echo. going south, and hoisted 
our club signal and the yacht ensign; but the two sleepy fellows 
aboard evidently did not understand sea etiquette and did not change 
their lounging attitudes. It was well we carried on —— the squalls, 
because the wind died out toward sunset and we barely got inside 
Portsmouth Light at 6 P. M. ; 

The mouth of the Piscataqua is wide and roomy, and it is easy to 
enter after dark because of the two excellent lights and the simple 
courses to run. One should have a good wind on full ebb tide, as 
this is augmented by the river current and is very strong. 

Where to anchor was the question after we passed Portsmouth 
Light—we supposed Portsmouth, and sailed on against an ebb tide, 
the wind having freshened somewhat. Buoys were passed upon 
either hand and we felt quite confident. We went around Pull and- 
be-damned Point, upon the left bank, struck a frightful current and 


eddy, the rudder and sails ceased to act and the Pilgrim turned com- 
pletely around upon her heel and was almost swept upon the rocks. 
Frank, my yachtsman assistant, tried to steer and became pale and 
demoralized. We headed toward the other bank and then reached 
by the profane point and made way slowly through a tumult of 
waves and mimic maelstroms in trembling apprehension of another 
whirligig; but arrived near a beacon, and, as there were no vessels in 
the river in front of the city, we kept to starboard and anchored close 
up to the Navy Yard, where we knew there was shelter from the 
river current below an island. The yard had two hulks and a tug- 
boat at the docks; the houses below it were windowless and deserted ; 
there was only a gruff shipkeeper ashore who forbade our landing and 
said we would probably get our archor caught in the large ship’s 
moorings around us. The river raged between us and the city we 
wished to visit, where a few vessels were seen tied up to the wharves, 
and we saw that we must trust only to an anchor in the broad ex- 
panse of rushing waters, and that the anchorage for the city was 
really down river. 

I must confess that I felt homesick when I looked around upon 
desolation and danger, and the prospect of spending Sunday near the 
vacant piers and the great ghostly ship house, and this was not 
lessened by the conclusion that we would be obliged to do without 
fresh milk and bread, and the pleasant run ashore. So when Frank 
said, *‘Let’s go down river again while we can,”’ I concluded to have 
the danger of going down river over before we slept, that we might 
have restful slumber, and to seek a more hospitable and peaceful 
anchorage. The anchor was raised by willing hands and the danger- 
ous point was passed safely by following the example and the shouts 
of a boatman, and we reached a broad, shallow cove in the right 
bank, a little distance above Cod Rock and in front of New Castle 
village, and anchored by lead in three fathoms, about 8 P. M. 

Two boys started immediately upon a foraging expedition, and 
returned in an hour with milk, bread and pies; the delicious Java, 
fried flitch and hot beans were ready,and we had such a supper upon 
deck at 9 P. M. as makes my mouth water even now. Then We elders 
smoked and talked, while the boys grew sleepy. Frank said, “I 
would not have stayed up in that hole over Sunday for a hundred 
dollars. It is the meanest place I was ever in, and I wish never to 
see it again.”’ I agreed somewhat with him, and we all turned in, 
happy that the wind was low, the water quiet, and the little Pilgrim 
sheltered by jutting points from the wild currents. 

Sunday, our first aboard, was a beautiful day, and we exposed all 
the clothes and bed-clothes upon the deck to the breez® and sun for 
hours, and gave the cabin a good cleaning and airing. I took three 
boys and went up the river on the flood tide about ten o’clock, in- 
spected the Kittery navy yard from the boat, had alittle walk in Kit- 
tery Foreside and in Portsmouth, and returned upon the ebb tide to 
the yacht at 4 o’clock. Then we had lunch and Frank and Bert took 
the boat and visited the shore and the ruins of Fort Constitution, and 
brought back several hermit crabs, mussels, whelks and curious peb- 
bles and stones. 

[always my ary the Kittery navy yardto be at aes but the 
little village ind the yrs is called Kittery Foreside, while Kittery 
—— is near the mouth of the river fronting on Pepperell’s Cove. 

he banks of the river and its estuary are rocky, and the land rolls 
back in grassy hills, fringed and broken by lines and groves of trees. 
There are many pretty houses scattered over the landscape, and an 
immense summer hotel looms up across the cornfields to the south, 


located upon a little arm of the sea called Little Harbor. Kittery- 


has several summer hotels and a very picturesque appearance and 
location, and New Castle, near the old fort opposite, is a primiiive 
little settlement, having a fine outlook seaward. There is quite an 
area of water from the bridge above Portsmouth to the outer buoys 
of the river, and the shores furnish sufficient fine scenery and points 
of interest to make it a pleasant cruising ground for a small boat for 
one season. It would not take long to learn to take advantage of 
the currents and tides. One should always remember in going 
against the tide either way to give the profane point a wide berth. 

I was = at 5o’clock the next morning to take advantage of the 
tail end of the ebb tide, and shouted down the gangway, ‘Al! hands 
make sail!’ then while the sleepy fellows were rubbing their eyes 
and getting into their clothes, I hoisted the mainsail and jib, got up 
the light anchor and catted it, and trimmed sheets to the light land 
breeze to the right bank of the river. The tide hel us by the fort 
and inner light, when the breeze freshened and we began to beat out 
in company with the cutter Iris, of Boston, which started out from 
Pepperell’s Cove. She had her sails all set except the jibtopsail, yet 
we gave her a square race and beat her badly out to the outer buoy, 
where we turned north and she turned south. This gave us a good 
appetite for breakfast, and then we went bowling up the coast in a 
pags manner. It fell calm toward noon and we had barely crept up 
to Wells, when the wind came out northeast and threatening, and we 
headed for Kennebunkport, not being able to get up to the harbor 
near Cape Porpoise. 

We steered in shore toward the hotels until it became a flat calm 
then we took the boat ahead and towed the little cutter to prevent 
her drifting toward Fishing Rocks, which are very dangerous, till a 
breeze sprung up and we could steer toward the obscure entrance, 
After passing a rocky promontory (Kennebunk Point) we could see 
the great Government piers, which are granite walls 40ft. high and 
200ft. long, one upon each bank of the opening. to confine the river 
to a fixed channel and keep it deep enough for hght draft navigation. 
When we were heading for the entrance between the piers, a very 
heavy squall] came upon us off the land. The sea had floated us almost 
in line with the western pier, but the squall filled our sails upon the 
port side, and we were steering toward the eastern or right pier, 
when a boat with two men came alongside and one of them, a pilot, 
shouted, “Port your helm, quick! Give her sheet! You are almost 
ashore on the sand bar.’’ The wind blew and the rain poured in 
torrents, but we sped from the danger and found good ancho 
between the eastern pier and the point to wait for high tide. e 
were within ten feet of going ashore in a long, lazy sea, when the 
pilot spoke, and would have grounded between the piers had we at- 
tempted to run in then. The squall subsided into a ling rain, we 
rolled about outside two hours, and then the took us in safely 
and tied us up to a wharf upon the left bank. It is safest to hug the 
right side and eastern pier till abreast of the outer head of the western 
pier, then run up the middle of the passage, and, after passing the 
piers, keep well over to the left bank (right hand) and tie up to the 
wharf. 


It is impossible to lay at anchor in the channel; the tide rises and 
falls with great rapidity; the current has absolute control except at 
slack water; boats can not pull and vessels cannot sai] against it, and 
one must tie up with a}} the rest or run up the river. It is a crooked, 
shallow river. The town is uarters of a mile up on the left 
bank, and pretty villas line the bank all along to the half dozen 
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1s overlooking the sea. I thought the river and surroundin 

howstiful, but if there is any place where a eB draft can lay 
pot upd at low tide, it must be a recent excavation. Yet, 
vessels have been built here, launched and sailed out on high tide. 
At the wharf a half dozen sailboats, some fishing boats and ove 
steamer were tied = I counted a hundred small rowboats at the 
floats for the use of hotel guests. At slack water many go out to row, 
poth ladies and gentlemen. I saw many ladies pulling single sculls, 
and saw better rowing done by them than I ever did Py, the sex any- 
where. One lone canoeist paddled up and down in birch bark, 
kneeling = a buffalo robe, but he seemed not to attract attention 
for which he was evidently aching. The parties were evidently all 
made up, and the girls preferred to paddle their own canoes. 

The rugged hills and wild rocky coast, the masses of parti-colored 
herbage and extensive groves of evergreens; the grand out:ook sea- 
ward from Cape Porpoise to Cape Neddick: the silvery river and 

retty houses all along its banks; the fish-curing houses and flag- 

ecked boats with their merry crews, united in making Kennebunk- 
port one of the finest summer resorts upon the coast. There seemed 
abilarity, heartiness and vigor in the visitors greatly in contrast to 
that of the other fashionable places. and one could not help but feel 
that the guests of the hotels came here for health and frolic, found 
the elements of both and used them. This was not paid for by cour- 
tesies shown. We paid cash for all we got; cooked our meals regu- 
lary aboard the Pilgrim, during the two days we were detained by the 
storm; answered all our visitors’ questions courteously, and spent 
the time exploring the river, sauntering about the hotels and shores, 
visiting an Indian camp, and catching sea-perch, cod, hake and had- 
dock. One old Indian upon the wharf had a special spite against 
sculpins and speared a great many daily. The larger fish were taken 
from trolls outside, and boats came in loaded every forenoon. They 
went out the secona day of the N. E. gale and brought mm plenty of 
fish. I heard the following conversation on the wharf: 

“Bin out this mornin’, Jim?” 

“Yer.” 

“Did yer get a good catch?” 

“Caught a few, lucky I saved my gear.” 


**What was the matter?” 3 
“Matter? Rough out thar. Nobody but a fool’d ever go outa 
itch fork, 


mornin’ like this ere,”’ : 

The fellow had on oilskins and stood in his boat witha 
jabbing it into the fish, which nearly reached the thwarts of the craft, 
and pitching them into a tub upon the wharf. From this tub two 
men took them, cut off the heads, took out the insides, gave them a 
quick wash in a tub and pitched them into another tub upon the 
scales, where they were weighed. I was surprised to see many hooks 
and pieces of line in the fish. and the cleaners had to be careful not 
to get hooked. One told me the hooks cost so little they were not 
worth the trouble of cutting out. The bulk of the fish was haddock, 
the remainder hake and codfish. The cod were carefully laid aside 
for hotel use. ‘ 

The morning of Aug. 26 was clear and cold and the wind was strong 
from the N.W. We put to sea about 100’clock., with many people 
looking at us from the hills and piers, and made a fine run under 
jib and mainsail past Cape Porpoise and Wood Island, across Saco 
Bay, in sight of Ferry, Old Orchard and Scarboro beaches, where the 
wind came in stormy squalls and buried our rail many a time in the 
sparkling, rushing waters, and we attracted the admiration of sev- 
= Gloucester fishermen that had all the wind they could stand up 
under. 

We passed Richmond Island before sunset, hoping the wind would 
die out after the sun went down; but it increased more and more, 
and hauled around N.N.W. just 2s old Sol sank and the lights of Cape 
Elizabeth shone upon our beam, There we met a short, choppy, 
ugly, English Channel sea that gave us trouble. We shoula have 
reefed, but the little yacht was pitching her bowsprit under every 
jump, the lee rail was awash all the time, and I was anxious to get 
fairly pointed toward Portland Head Light and past several buoys 
before darkness came. 


The boys kept much below and seemed rather frightened, except 
Bert, who lay to windward of the cockpit and hung on to its seat 
Frank had yachted as far as Portland before, and was my stand-sy 
this perilous night, but even he seemed a little doubtful of our abil- 
ity to get onward, and suggested we should run back under Rich- 
mond Island. I reflected that we did not know the anchorage or 
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shelter there. could not reach there before dark, would seenenas roll 
and tumble without a warm supper all night, and might get blown 
out to sea; and then I shut my teeth bard, clutched the tiller firmer, 
said, ‘‘No, she shall go into Portland to-night or go to the bottom! 
We are all tas long as nothing breaks,’’ and kept her on her 
course. Frank stiffened up as soon as I had decided, and tooka 
position forward of the mast to clear the jib sheets, which sometimes 
caught in the cleats, and kept a good lookout. The little yacht 
pitched and plunged, dashed the seas aside, and dipped under them 
and darted over them, firmly eating her way to windward, appar- 
ently making no leeway, and not a rope yarn or bolt guve way. In 
the very worst seas one slopped up the windward side and over the 
house, rolling her deeply to leeward, and washed overboard — 
fathoms of spare riding rope that was in a Flemish coil and unlashed, 
at the same time wetting us pretty thoroughly, especially Bert, who 
remarked, ‘‘There’s lots of fun yachting on the coast of Maine.” 

Frank hauled in the snarl with difficulty and lashed it upon the 
house, and we kept on, gradually working away from Cape Elizabeth 
ona N. E. course—for the wind had hauled to the north—past Trundy 
Reef and Witch Rock Te until we passed, tacked and stood di- 
rectly for Portland Head Light. As we got away from the land the 
sea was not so heavy, and we began to breathe easier and believe we 
might get inside. The lights were there to guide and cheer us, sev- 
eral vessels’ lights and sails could be seen near a Island, and 
the boys came up and took more interest in things. e did wisely in 
standing off shore, as the wind drew along the land and the tide was 
flood against it, and we would have had rougher work closerin. Old 
sailors say “Cape Elizabeth is a nasty p to get past, and it is 
better to stand well out when one has a head wind.” 

The wind howled as we worked into the channel inside Portland 
Head, and we had sharp work in stays and to make out when we 
were getting near shore. The little cutter plunged into the seas and 
threw a over us, and now and then buried herself a foot deep 
forward of the house. causing Frank to cling to the mast; but the 
water went right over the low rail, and we were only sprinkled in the 
cockpit. We heard the bell buoy of Bangs’ Isiand tolling above the 
tumult just in time to go about, and then a smart little schooner 
passed us and led us up the channel. By watching her movements 
and tacking as nearly as possible in her wake, we were able to keep 
off the rocks; though when I looked at the chart afterward, and re- 
membered how near the shore we often went, it seemed a miracle we 
had not knocked a hole in our pretty craft. 

A vessel ahead as a guide is a very good thing, but one must re- 
member that fishermen know every rock and every gap in a reef, and 
often run close to one and through the other, when a stranger in at- 
tempting to follow might be wrecked. 

Our little craft went in stays and around like the crack of a whip, 
and I hardly had the helm alee before I was obliged to haul jib and 
trim down. She never missed stays, and I neversaw a craft zo 
around so quickly and reach so much. She turned no corners, but 
made a big curve as quick as a flash, ali the time going to windward. 
It was comforting to see how she gained upon the lights of Port- 
land, how little weather helm she took, and how nobly she battled 
with the seaand wind. Grit and Providence were on our side, and 
our spirits rose when we found the little boat was as good as a big 
one, and we passed some three-masted schooners bound in. Allin 
the darkness, and hissing wind, and obstinate sea, without side-lights, 
in fear of being run down by outward bound craft, keeping a sharp 
lookout upon sails and seas and dark shadowy shores, we worked 
that twenty-five foot boat steadily and safely to windward, rounded 
the light upon the breakwater, and dropped our anchor in smooth 
water opposite the Portland Yacht Club house, at just 9 P, M. 

Weren’t we happy? Any one who has stormed a fort without a 
scratch, or been victorious in a college rush, knows how we felt. 
Then we found out something that made the shivers run down our 
backs. The little hatch on the port side forward was gone. There 
were two gin, broken eyeboilts and the lashings all right, but the 
hatch was not to be found, and Frank, who had been dancing around 
it did not know when it had disappeared. The water had been cum- 
ing into the cook’s quarters freely, but we supposed it was from a 
leak around the bitts; yet some must have gone down the hatchway. 
The hatch had probably been torn off by one of the ugly seas off Cape 
Elizabeth, and after that none had come in sufficient quantity and in 
me the right way to pour down the hole aud drewn us. That its 
oss was noc discovered sooner shows what an earnest fight we had 
with the elements to get into port. Had we known of its loss, we 
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Sone have turned back to Richmond Island—anywhere out of the 
nasty sea. 

We made things snug, dined sumptuously off of bot canned tur- 
bee and tomatoes, fresh bread, and peaches, with the usual coffee, 
talked over our cigars awhile, hung up the anchor light upon the 
clew jig, and then slept the sweet sleep of tired yachtmen. 


WINTER CRUISING ABROAD.—The following English yachts are: 
at the present time cruising in foreign waters:—Fortuna, schooner, 
366 tons, Mr. Adrian Hope; Australia, schooner, 212 tons, Hon. E. Dng- 
more; Diana, schooner, 77 tons, Captain Lyons; Marchesa, s.s., 377 
tons, the Countess of Dudley; Rosalind, schooner, 98 tons, Hon. E.. 
Dugmore; Maia. schooner, 118 tons. Captain J. Wilmore Smith; Mir- 
age, schooner. 195 tons, Mr. A. H. Longman; Cambria, schooner, 19% 
tons, Mr. P. A. Ralli; Sans Peur, s.s., 395 tons, the Duke of Sutherland ; 
Siesta, schooner, 127 tons, Captain H. Turner; Lady Beatrice, s.s., 205 
tons, Captain Townley Parker; Juno, s.s., 341 tons, Mr. Cross; Ada, 

awl, 153 tons, Mr. W. A. Slater; Franziska. s.s., 201 tons. Mr. J. 

ylie; Coralie, cutter, 40 tons; Lelie, s.s.. 143 tons, Mr. W. F. Windsor; 
Cushie Doo, s.s., 358 tons, Mr. W. H. S. Osmond. Amonxg'the yachts 
flitting out and under orders for Southern voyages are the Elmina, 
schooner 344 tons, Sir Richard Sutton; Ariadne, schooner (née Boad- 
icea), 330 tons, Mrs. hag ee Ingram; Ianira, schooner, 202 tons, Cap- 
tain T. Hargreaves; Otterhound, yawl, 70 tons. The Ptarmigan, 
schooner, 176 tons, Mr. S. Gardner, has put back to repair damages 
sustained in a gale in the Bay, and _ the Maia, schooner, Captain Wil- 
more Smith, and Cushie Doo s.3., Mr. W. H. S. Osmond, have been 
spoken, homeward bound.—Land and Water. 


THE BALL OF THE OSWEGO Y. C.—The social event of the win- 
ter in Oswego was the Yacht Club ball, held at the Armury, on Dec. 
29. The bare and empty hall had been especially fitted up until its 
entire appearance was changed. The floor was covered with a danc- 
ing cloth, the ceiling was draped with red cloth, and the room was 
fu ly furnished. Near the door was the boat from the Lifesaving 
Station, from the roof were hung pennants and ensigns, while on 
each side of the entrance to the supper room, curtained off by fags, 
were the bright yacht guns. The attendance was very large and the 
entertainment was in every way @ great success. The Committee 
were Messrs. R. S. Sloan, C. C. Norton, W. Gordon, J. F. Herrick, W. 
P. Judson and G.T. Clark. The Reception Committee were Com- 
modore and Mrs. Phelps, Mr. and Mrs. Swits Conde, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. W. Pardee, and Mr. and Mrs. Sloan. 


THE NEW BOSTON SLOOP.—Commodore Forbes denies the re- 
port circulated lately by a daily paper, that he intended to take Pur- 
itan abroad this year to race for the Brenton’s Reef Cup. He willtuse 
her for racing and crusing this season. The contract for Gen. Pame’s 
new sloop has been signed by Lawley and Son, and work will com- 
mence at once. The boat will be similar to Puritan, but &5ft. lon 
with no more beam. The length over all will be 98ft.,on waterline o 
ft., beam 22ft. 4in., depth of bold 9ft.; ard draft 8ft., 4in. She will 
have the same amount of lead on keel as the Puritan, about 27 tons. 

ANOTHER FLORIDA CRUISE.—On Dee. 22, the catboat Bonita, 25 
ft. 6in. long, left Newport, R. I. with Captain Ned Long and a friend 
on board, bound for Florida. A third member of the crew is a black 
cocker, Black Bess. We hope to hear further from the cruisers as 
they work their way after the C2ot. 

GITANA.—This schooner is still at Fiske’s Wharf, Boston, pre- 
paring for sea, and will sail about Jan. 15, for the West Indies. 

YACHT STOVES.—Will *-Piscator’’ send us a rough sketch of his 
stove as described in the Forest anp Stream of Dec. 17% 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Two Jouns.—Please send address to this office. 
'S. D., Cazenovia, N. Y.—We will endeavor to obtain the lines yow 


wish. 

G. E. R., Flemington, N. J.—See note in Trap which answers your 
query. 

D., New York.—Would advise you to geta pureiy-bred mastiff in- 
stead of a cross between a mastiff and St. Bernard. 

J.S., Kingston.—You can put 1,000 or 1,200 pounds on keel with 
advantage. You will find the question of rig discussed in our files 
for the past year. In some waters the jib is netter, in others the two 
headsails. You do not state where the boat is to be used. 
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SELECTED PATTERNS FROM ABBEY & IMBRIE?S 
Standard American Trout and Bass Flies. 


Named, Numbered, and with full description of material, ete. 


MARK, 


Colored by Hand by W. Holberton, - a 
Same as above, with wide margin for traming, 


colored by hand by W. Holberton, price per copy, * - ° 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, Manufacturers of Fine Fishing Tackle, 


per copy, $1.25 
- 2.00 
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Standard American Black Bass and Lake Flies. 


Size 20x24 inches, forty named varieties with engraving of Black Bass, all 


$4.00 


18 Vesey Street (Fourth door from the Astor House), New York. 
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SMALL YACHTS. 


Their Design and Construction, Exemplified by the 
Ruling Types of Modern Practice. 


By Cc. FP. BUN HARODT. 


THE Forest AND STREAM PouBLisHine Company takes pleasure in announcing the publication of a magnificent quarto volume, bearing the above title. This book covers the 
eld of Small Yachts, with special regard to their design, construction, equipment and keep. The opening chapters are devoted to a consideration of the model and the draft, their 
relations to one another, and the purposes which they subserve. Full directions are given for producing the plans of a yacht with reference to the chief points in design, and the method 


of taking off the lines of a boat already built is likewise described in detail. ee 
All elements entering into design, such as Resistance, Stability. Balance of Rig, Handiness, Displacement, etc., are dealt with in separate chapters. The rules necessary for the 


muthematica) computations, and a review of theory and practice close the first division of the book. 
The second portion comprises the description of the Plates, covering the whole range of in small yachts, from the shoal catboat and American centerboard sloop to examples ‘ 
of the narrowest and deepest British cutter yet built. These yachts have their lines, build and fittings depicted in the Plates, which are drawn to scale. With their aid and the specifi- 
cations presented, the reader is placed in possession of accurate information concerning the mould, accommodations, rig and characteristics of all styles of yachts which have received 
favorable recognition. Sporting boats, combination row and sailboats, and various examples of special form are introduced. 
The third division offers a comprehensive review of single-hand sailing, to which small yachts are especially adapted. Directions are given as a guide in selection of type and sail 


plan,and subsequent equipment and proper management. 
The iron work of yachts, their gear, yawls, stearing apparatus, boat building and much other closely related matter is entered upon. The new International Rules of the Road, 








Signal Service, and a bibliography appear in the Appendix. 
The work is profusely and handsomely illustrated with 150 illustrations inserted in the text, besides the sixty-three plates as follows: 
f 
| LIST OF PLATHS. i 
I. The Sloop Yacht Schemer. XVII. Light Draft Cutter Mignonette. XXXIII. Windward—Accommodation Plan XLVIII. The Cutter Mamie. 

II. The Nuckel. XVIII. Mignonette—Sail Plan. XXXIV. The Windward—Sail Plan. XLIX. The Mamie—Midship Section. t 
Ill. The Windward. XIX. Single-Hand Cruiser. XXXV. The Cruising Yaw! Aneto. L. The Mamie—Sail Plan. « 
IV. A Newport Catboat—Portable Catboat. XX. Light Draft Cutter Carmita. XXXVI. The Single-Hand Yawl Deuce. LI. Six-Beam Cutter. f 

V. An Eastern Catboat. XXI. The Dart. XXXVII. Deuce—Sail Plan and Construction LIT. Six-Beam Cutter—Sail Plan. v 
VI. Keel Catboat Caprice. XXII. The Boston Sloop Neva. XXXVIIL The Cutter Petrel. LIII. The Cutter Surf. 

Vil. Caprice—Sail Plan. XXIII. The Boston Sloop Nyssa. XXXIX. The Petrel—Sail Plan. LIV. The Cutter Surf—Sail Plan. 
VILL. Keel Catboat Dodge. XXIV. Keel Sloop Columbine. XL. The Cutter Merlin. LV. The Cutter Surf—Midship Section 
IX. Catboat Dodge—Sail Plan. XXV. Columbine—Sail Plan. XLI. The Merlin—Sail Plan. LVI. The Cutter Surf—Cabin Plans. 
X. Open Boat Cruiser. XXVI. The Keel Sloop Alice. XLII. The Cutter Rajah. LVII. The Cutter Speeentaee. 
XI. The Cruiser—Sail Plan. XXVII. The Gannet. XLIII. The Cutter Yolande. LVIIL The Cutter Madge. o 
XII. Open Boat Trident. XXVIII. A Compromise Sloop. XLIV. Yolande—Cabin and Deck Plans. LIX. The Madge—Ironwork. J 
XIIL. A Skipjack. XXIX. The Itchen Cutter Daisy. XLV. A Single-Hand Yawl. LX. The Schooner Gaetina. “ 
XIV. The Centerboard Sloop Gieam. XXX. Daisy—Sail Plan. XLVI. Single-Hand Yawl—Cabin and LXI. The Nonpareil Sharpie. 0 
XV. Gleam—Sail Plan. XXXI. The Cutter Vayu. Deck Plans. LXII. The Cynthia. ¥ 
XVI. The Centerboard Sloop Midge. XXXII. The Cruising Yaw] Windward. XLVI. S. H. Yawl—Rig and Construction. LXIII. The Cruising Sneakbox. 
A folio volume (size of page 14}x12} inches), printed on paper specially manufactured for it, and with great beauty of execution and finish in every detail, making a volume hi 
vastly superior to any other work of the kind ever published. Pages 370, with 136 plate pages additional, or a total of more than 500. t 


PRESS OPINIons. 


New York Times, Nov. 1. Boston Herald, Oct. 4, 1885. The Germantown Telegraph. 


The author, Mr. C. P. Kunhardt, is well known to all 
yachtsmen through his writings in behalf of better boats 
and a higher standard of skill while in charge of the yacht- 
ing department of FoREST AND STREAM, and his hearty 
devotion to the sport, backed by a thorough scientific train- 
ing, fit him peculiarly for the task he has so well accom- 
plished. The conception of the work is a happy one; the 
subject is treated at and practically; fine spun theories 
and elaborated calculations are omitted, and only such re- 
sults are given as will be useful to any intelligent yacht 
sailor or builder. 

New York Evening Post, Oct. 24, 1885. 


This book fills a blank in American yacht literature, and 


One of the best publications on small yachts that has came 
from the press for some years, . . . The volume as a 
whole commends itself to the yachtsmen or to the landsman 
who seek information on the subject of building, rigging, 
fitting out and sailing yachts. 

American Canoeist, October, 1885. 

To the man interested in boats—building, rig or sail—Kun- 
hardt’s book will be as interesting’as a novel. It will not be 
read through once and ther'shelvéd, but will be kept in a 
— place for easy reference. It cannot get out of 

ate. 
New York Commercial Advertiser, Oct. 6, 18-5. 


It is beautiful in workmanship, abundantly illustrated and 
proves itself on every page the work of a writer thoroughly 
conversant with and enthusiastic about his subject. . . . 
Itis to those who love yachting for its own sake and are intept 
to be their own masters that this work will appeal most suc- 
cessfully, for it shows how to build and run a small yacht, 
which will give all the sport one wants and make a true 
sailor of its owner. 


New York Herald, Dec. 12, 1885. 


There is a growing tendency among those who delight in 
“a whiff of the briny” to own a small and staunch cruiser, 
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will be found a valuable addition to the libraries of our} This collection [the plates] is a cohcisé history of ie and to sail either single-handed or with a nautical shipmate. B 
American yachtsmen. The subject matter, although covered | with small boats at the present time, and has a value which | To those whose fancy lies in that direction, but who have not ? 
in a measure by such works as Dixon Kemp’s ‘Yacht Design- | is not easily overestimated. . The many merits of the | yet achieved their ambition, we cannot conceive of a better 
ing” and his ‘‘Yacht and Boat Sailing,” is presented in more | book will commend it to all who are interested in yachting | book than tbis of Mr. Kunhardt. There are numerous large 
attractive form, is much condensed, and is procurable at less | and to all who want to be. plates and designs of every kind of boat, whiclr can be rec- 
than half the cost of these volumes. It is practical through- : ommended as reliable. Thereare sail plans and rigging plans, be 
out—practical in the treatment of what is popularly called San Francisco News Letter, Dec. 5, 1885. and there are also many shrewd suggestions and hints which 
theoretical. . . . Wecan recommend the book, notwith-| The largest, most complete and handsome volume upon | the old seadog as well as the young tyro may read with 
standing its title, ‘Small Yachts,” to all yachtsmen without | small yachts shat we haveseen. . . . The whole scope of | advantage. e Forest and Stream Publishing Company 
reference to the size of their vessels, existing or in prospect. | yachting is ably handled. . issue the book in a style which does them great credit, 
Now Ready. Frice, postpaid, $'7.00. 
New York: FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 39 Park Row. London: SAMSON, LOW, MARSTON & CO., 188 Fleet Street. 
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WILSON ADJUSTABLE Split Bamboo Fly Rod. 
wih chirty chongee Prat This cut represents our No. 28 Split Bamboo 
ex Fly Rod with Grooved Wood Form. Length, de 
Ohair, 10lgft ; weight, 80z. We make same style rods 
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The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on poetint st. pd ot publisher’s price. 
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Kast of Sportsman’s Books 
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d POSITIVELY NO BOOKS EXCHANGED. 
With the ampooneh of - new aa it _ not eS any change in our 
e manner of conducting this journal. Just what the FoREST AND STREAM has been in 185 we altel 
hope | panko it in 1886. in — be run on the same old principles, tested by experience and ‘aoe a ANGLING. 50 Boerne AND YACHTING; 
sy , JUSE AS [Pank ANd | et SEM nemeecccccoscocoes S on | & VANOS IFip, OF & LATE OD tO WAaUer........ 
9 approv y prosperity. It will be just as entertaining, just as instructive Seat as frank and erican Angler's Book, Norris.............+- A Canoe Trip, or a Lark on the Water 30 
- outspoken, and just as helpful. Ae cus ba seseccececcece seeeeeeees seeeee 2 Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam .... 3 00 
e are sometimes asked to explain the reason of the FoREST AND STREAM’s constantly Anion oie cn 7 50 Bostins TH ae weed. siené tives": a¢ ’ 3 
widening influence and prosperity. Well, there is no Angli Literature in England aasess see aes 1 x5 Canoe ‘and Boat Building for Amateurs, W. ®. a 
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| rade-Secret Fishing, potas eet stteeteeeeeeceeseeeees 5 ST Canoe Handling, C. B. Vaux.........--.... ex SO 
, Fishing’in American Waters, Scott, hus.-°::: 2 50 | Canoe and Camera 0. Viva 130 
about it, and we do not mind telling you. It is this: We have not expended our energies in | pyy ehloe i pete AD serecersecccesecees : a omen. bo 3 of he Bees. Bishop’s......... 1 50 
preposterous spread-eagle proclamations of tremendous attractions in the dim and distant Fly Rods and Fly Tackle, ee se aameiieane a Beet eee es 7 50 
future, but have pinned our faith to present performance, each week, and fifty-two weeks | Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing........... 2 50 | Four Months in a Saceainnes BUNOR ccc s<ace 150 
in the year. Thisin the kind of jou:nalism that is bound to succeed. Nothing very occult yoenk and FY ae with Hook and line ‘ = Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing................ 1 00 
about it, you see. © aD NO. ..+ +++: ++. ND GME cin dadcaasce) sxs ones eeeeseas«e 50 
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ent dignity and entire respectability of the pastimes discussed in these es, and the | povcteal Trout Care 1 00 | Eaddie and Portage. seseeee ee 150 
extreme care we have taken to keep the tone of the columns such as renders the paper fit | practical Fisherman.............-............ 420 Lp eet Sailing, Davies a = 
for any man to receive into his family. We are assured by men, whose cote opinion we | Prime’s I Go a-Fishin Bee oa ae e accent des 250 The America’ +g Cup Paper, 80e.: loth 1 00 
value, that they do not think it necessary to make Rod and Line in Colorado WG svccinascgnas 1 00 | The Canoe Aurora, by Dr. C. A. Neidé.. * 400 
SI IIIS oa auc cccecue-cowcasdnes 1 50 | Vacation Cruizing, Rothrick .................. 150 
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of the contents of the FoREsT AND STREAM before venturing to lay it on the family table, | Trout Culture, Men. cox tuarts ccreetesarinsct 8 
We determined, years ago, that a clean paper must win its way among sportsmen (not | Walton, Izaak, fac simile of first edition...... 3% Coane 
“sporting men”). The fact that it has done so is now cited, not that we may boast of our American Roadsters and Trotting Horses..... 5 00 
own prescience, but as a most gratifying evidence of the high standing of the field-sports to BIRDS. — a ies Horsemanship.......... _) 00 
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Wanted. 
WANTED. 


Sportsmen's Goods. 
THE PETMECKY 





dress D. H. TALBOT, Sioux City, Ia. 


Sor Sale. 





For Sale—One share in small, select club, first 


GUN CLEANER. 


The only cleaver that will thoroughly clean a gun | on Susquehanna Flats. Address Box 1,038, Phila- 
barrel, doing the work equally well in choke bores delphia Post Office. 


white Hares. 


(Lepus Americanus.) 

A few living specimens will be sent to orders ac- 
companied with the cash, at $2 each, and delivered 
in good order and prope boxed, at Bethel express 
office. J. G. RICH, 


without adjustment. Wiil dothe work quicker and 

better than all other implements, for the purpose, 

combined. Price, $1.00. By mail, 10 cts, extra. Ask 

your dealer for it. Discount to the trade. Circulars 

free. J. GC. PETMECKY, Austin, Texas. 
And all Gun Dealers. 





Bethel, Me. 












Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Foxhounds and _ Beagles 
a) ae) ee Sheep and Poultry, bred and 

= Ae aa for sale by W. Grppons& Co., 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. fend stamp tor 
Circular and Price List. 


ER EEE NINE LA AN I A EC OO RT 
LIVE QUAIL ae ne 
condition Pa. and 

Send for Prices. No Postal Cards. W. Va. birds. © E. B. WOODWARD, Commission 
Merchant, 174 Chambers st., N.Y. Established 1838, 


The Still-Hunter,) au the Stu 
— SCOTCH COLLIES 


T. 8S. VAN DYKE. IN THE STUD. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00. CHAMPION REX (A.K.R. 149). Fee $20. 


STREPHON (A.K.R. 2730). Fee $30. 
FORES1 AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., Young dogs and puppies for sale. Can be seen, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


or address JAS LINDSAY, 346 Communipaw ave., 
CANOE HANDLING. 


Jersey City, N. J 
By Cc. B. VAUX (“DOT”). 





Banting Boots or Shoes, Wholesale 
or Retail. JOHN D. BETHEL, Man’f’r of 
Sportsmen’s Goods, 124 Chambers st., N.Y. 














A complete manual for the management of a canoe. The author begins at the very 
beginning, describes and explains the rudiments in the simplest and plainest way possible. 
Everything is made intelligible for beginners: and besides this A B C teaching there are so 
many hints and wrinkles that the oldest canoeist afloat will find pleasure and profit in the 
study of these. The book is complete and concise—no useless duffle between its covers. The 
subjects treated are the choice of a canoe, paddling, sailing, care of the canoe, recipes and 
rules, The text is further elucidated by numerous practical drawings, and the beauty of the 
book is enhanced by the many ornamental vignettes. Pages 168; uniform with ‘‘Canos 
Building.” Price, postpaid, $1.00. 

NEW YORK: Forest AnD STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 89 Park Row. 
LONDON: Davies & UCo., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 





TEE «ITHACA GUN: 


BEST ENGLISH DAMASCUS STEEL BARRELS, 
TWIST BARRELS, 







BAKRER’sS 


Latest and Best Invention. 


Strongest, simplest and best balanced gun made. All have Top Lever, Low Hammers, Rebounding 
Locks, Interchangeable Parts, Extension Rib, Self-Fastening Compensating Fore End, Rubber Butt Plate, 
and the shooting qualities that made the Baker Gun a great success. Send for Circulars. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Ithaca, N.Y. 
A IR GU N S PRICES: $6, $9, $10, $12, $15, $18 and $20, 

















FOR PROFIT AND PLEASURE. 


The gun shown above is our NEW COMBINATION 
AIR GUN. This is tbe most complete arrangement ever 
offered. It combines two pieces in one (a perfect Rifle to 
shoot a regular .22-100 cartridge, and a superior Air Gun to 
shoot darts, slugs and shot). It can be instantly changed from one to the other, and has a steel barrel 
rifled. Ali the parts extra heavy, and so constructed of best material to stand continuous service, mak- 
ing the most durable gun manufactured, and by far the most practical long-range Air Gun ever made for 
gallery or field. WE MANUFACTURE A FULL ASSORTMENT OF AIR GUNS SUITED TO MEET 

HE TASTES AND WANTS OF EVERY ONE. The quality of our goods has established them in all 
the principal markets of the world, and their superiority has induced the United States Navy to place 
them, with success, on their school ships. (Illustrated price lists sent upon application. Address 


H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Manufacturer, Herkimer, N. Y., U.S. A. 
NotE.—We stamp our name plainly on each gun we make. Send for catalogue B, ‘ 











Bear, Buffalo, Deer, Wolves, Foxes, Spotted Cats, 
Civit Cate, Lynx, Panthers, Antelope, Otter, Beav- 
ers and other animals and birds of all kings. Ad- 





(a WANTED.—JAN. 4, FEB. 1, MARCH 8 

and Sept. 18, 1888; March 6, 1884. We are short 
of these issues, and would be obliged if any of our 
readers having one or all of these numbers that 
they do not want will send to Forest and Stream 
Pub. Co.. 89 Park Row, New York City. mar26,tf 





Point Shooting on the Chesapeake. 


class equipment, two miles of shore and good points 














[Jaw. 7, 1886. 


The Kennel. 
K 9 Breaking Kennels. 





























The Senucl. 


LITTER OF LLEWELLIN SETTER PUPPIES, 
whelped Nov. 11, 1885, by Gun (Gladstone— 
May B ) out of Morning Star (Dashing Dan—Daisy 
Starlight), handsomely marked, $15 each; both dog 
= = we fine field dogs; — a — = 
the time while carrying int igree W. 
each pups. Address CHAS, YORK, 9 & 11 Granite 
Biock, Bangor, Me. dec381,tf 





trials or vate use, Reference given. 
SMITH, Marydel, Md. 


Rory O’More Kennels. 





full pedigreed. Address with stam 


OR SALE.—BULL TERRIER DOG AND BITCH, W.N. CALLENDER, Pace, N.Y. 


no relation, well bred, registered. Fox-terrier 


d . Pointer bitch pup $25. E. L. BAILEY, 
Pittanela’ Mase -_ dec81.2t 





OR SALE AT A SACRIFICE.—A CHOICE OF 
two setter bitches, 244 and 3 yrs. old, both 
good looking and fine field dogs. Will show them 
on fn or guarantee them as _ represented. 
B. H. 8., No. 228 Madison ave., Baltimore, 5 ll ~ 


Young Toby, sire of many prize winners, fee 
Fine pups a sale.’ P. 0. Bo 





ANTED.—A FEW WELL BRED POINTER 

bitches to breed to a son of Sensation, a good- 
looking dog and a crack fielder. Fee, a pair of 
pups. B.H.S., No. 228 Madison avenue, Bal:imore, 
Md. dev81,2t 


ups ever sold. 
.y 


Silk. Fee $20. Ad J. OTIS FELLOW 





Hamilton street, Boston, Mass. 


SETTERS AT $10. 


OR SALE.—A NUMBER OF WELL BRED 

and well broken pointers and setters. Also 

five pointer puppies, 6 mos. old, by Miter (Lort ex 

Lady Croxtetb) out of Flida (Texas Bow—Flight). 

These dogs will be soid reasonable. For price, etc., 

address JESS. M. WHAITE, Newton Breaking Ken- 
nels, Newton, N. C. dec31,4t 





R SALE LOW.-A FINE POINTER BITCH, FANCIERS, 237 South Eighth street, —- 
broken (Sensation ex Flirt). Also pointer dog, aeess 
— broken (Kickerbocker ex Lady Mab), and a 
ne bitch puppy, pedigreed stock. C.M PRATT 


Westbrook, Conn. d ec31,3t : 


OR SALE.—A LITTER OF ENGLISH BEAGLE 
hound puppies; something extra fine, 7 wks. 
old. GEORGE LAIGK, Tarrytown, N.Y. dec31,2t 


R SALE.—BEAGLE PUPPIES FROM PRIZE- 
winning working stock. HERMAN SCHELL- 
HASS, 6 Brevoort Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. dec31,2t 


E. CLARK, PITTSFIELD, O. 
e Scotland Kennel. Pedigreed collie pups $5 
each. English ferrets, $5 a pair. dec31,3mos. 


R SALE.—FULL BLOOD FOX-TERRIER 
bitch, 6 mos, old, well broken. Address W. 
STOCKWELL, Westerly, R. I. dec31,2t 


FOR SALE. 





* prizes and dam of prize winners before importa- 
ion. 

Mastiff brood bitch VESTA (A.K.R. 1154), whel 
Jan. 26, 1884; bred by Ashmont Kennels, Price low 
if taken ut once. 

Pug brood bitch Bess (A.K.R. 1935), whelped Dec. 
3. 1883, by Napoleon (A.K.R. 2085) out of Beauty 
(A.K.R. 1360.) 

Pug bitch FANCHON (A.K.R. 2852), whelped Aug. 
30, by champion Bradford Ruby out of Daisy II. 

For terms, etc., apply to CITY VIEW KENNELS, 
New Haven, Conn. dec31, 








cc 
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Prize-Winning Beagles. 





Young and handsome. Going west cause of sale. 
Write for particulars to J. M. DAVIS, os, Va. 


A. C. KRUEGER, Wrightsville, York Co., Pa. 
jan7,2t 


ROSEBUD KENNELS. 
F. E. LEE, Manager. 

Dogs of all breeds boarded and conditioned for 
shows. Setters and pointers thoroughly broken 
for field trials or private use. Best of accommoda 
tions and attendance. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Address ROSEBUD KENNELS, P. O, Box 621, 


Southington, Conn. 
DO YOU WANTA 


DOGS" wiiino 


If so, write and name the kind you want, 


—. MAURER, 464 N. NINTH ST., PHILADA. 








OR SALE.—THE ENGLISH BEAGLE BUGLF, 

out of prize winning stock; full pedigree. Also 

the Irish terrier King, best dog on game and ver- 

min in the country, and a well-bred Scotch terrier 

bitch. P. KASCHENBACH, 223 S. Main st., Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. jan7,2t 


OR SALE.—ONE LIVER AND TAN POINTER, 

3 yrs. old, one lemon and white —. setter, 

2 yrs. old, both thoroughly broken and first-class 

retrievers. Also several partially broken pointers 

and setters and a few good hounds at prices to suit. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. jan7,2t 


IELD STOCK.— FOR SALE CHEAP—A LIT- 
ter of English setter pups, whelped Dec. 4, 
1885; sire and dam both fine fielders; good blood. 
For particulars address LAUNT TtHOMPSON, 
Lansing, Mich. jan7,2t 


OR SALE.—ONE ENGLISH BULL BITCH, 
one fox-terrier bitch, 1 Skye terrier bitcb, one 
Lointer dog, one English pug, also a number of 
Trish water spaniels. Address BERKSHIRE KEN- 
NELS, Pittsfield, Mass. jan7,2t 


OR SALE.-TWO LLEWELLIN DOG PUP- 

pies, comprising the blood of Gladstone and 

Druid; very low. Address GEO. JARVIS, 1015 
Washington avenue, New York City. jan17,2t 


OR SALE.—LEMON AND WHITE SETTER 
bitch pup, 6 mos. old, fine pedigree. She will 

not be large but will make a good one; cheap. A. 
MILLER, Lock Box 5, Shickshinny, Pa. jan7,2t 


Hu the Stud. 
Rough-Coated St. Bernard 


NERO 


in the stud at $40. Heis very large and powerful, 
dark tawny with regular white markings, 2 yrs. 
old. Sire, Apollo; dam, Diana. Apollo is the best 
St. Bernard dog in Switzerland, and owned by Hein- 
rich Schumacker. Nero took 2d, Philadelphia, 18%5, 
and received ‘honorable mention” at Basle. Also 
services booked for smoeth-coated St. Bernard 


TURK, 


which arrived on Celtic Dec. 6. Fee $40. 
Also for sale pups just whelped, out of imported 
Favorite by Nero; first litter. 
W. J. EHRICH, 306 West Fifty-eighth st., N. Y. 
dec10,1mo 














Two English Setter Dogs. 


For Sale—Very highly bred and handsomely 

marked (broken ~~ Luke White) Jester, by Dashing 

elle. Prince Jester, by cham- 

pion Prince ex Dashing Belle. Jester has proved his 

value as a stud dog, being the sire of Modesta. 

Address cr apply to H. CLAY GLOVER, No. 1,293 
Broadway, N. Y. jan7,2t 











ASTIFES. - PUPPIES OUT OF LADY NEVI- 

son by McMahon (A.K.R. 550); beautiful fawn 

color, blac ~ extra fine. H. L. HOLLIS, 
Wellsville, N. Y. jan7,tf 








M. GRAHAM, NEWTOWNBREDA, BELFAST 

Ireland, is os to purchase and ship dogs 
for importers. Dogs purchased from him had the 
following prizes awarded to them: At New York 
and Chicago, 1883, sixteen firsts, nine special, three 
second and one third. At New York, 1884, seven 
firsts, six specials and one third. 








OR SALE.—ENGLISH BEAGLE HOUND PUP: 
pies, several months old and very fine ones. 
GEO. L. BARNES, Tyringham, Mass. decl7.4t 





ELEGANT BEAGLE HOUNDS, 5 MOS. OLD, 
dogs and bitches, not akin; $7 single; pair $13. 
Box 1,931, West Chester, Pa. deci7.tf 


—_ 





OR SALE.—ITALIAN GREYHOUND PUPS 

from imported stock. Also fine English pugs. 

HENRY C. BURDICK, 150 Bridge street Spring- 
field, Mass. dec24,tf 





rs SALE —THREE ROUGH-COATED ST. 
Bernard male pups, whelped Aug. 22. Sire— 
Bonivard II. (A K.R. 474). Dam—Cassandra(A.K.R. 
1158). Will be sold cheap. Apply to REV. CHAS. 
F. KELLY, Towanda, Pa. dec24,6t 





RAINED FOXHOUNDS., THEY ARE COLD 
nosed strike dogs, start the fox, run him to the 
death. Trained coon dogs. Gray squirrel dogs. 
Rabbit dogs. One trained ferret. Lop-eared rabbits. 
Wyandotte chickens. H. C. GRAFF, Kensington, 
Ohio. dec24,tf 





THE IMMENSE ROUGG-COATED ST. 
BERNARD CHAMPION 


O'Tr HO 


(A.K.R. 483). 


Orange tawny, perfect blaze and collar, other 
white markings correct; double dew claws. Born 
August, 1882. This celebrated = stands 33% in. 
full at shoulders, weighs 175 Ibs. (Dec. 31, 1885), bas 
grand, massive head, immense bone, and is per- 
fect in disposition. 

“Otho is conceded to be the best fronted St. Ber- 
nard in the country..’"—American Kennel Register, 
June, 1885. 

“Otho is one of the grandest fronted dogs we 
have ever seen. His head is a study and his fore- 
arm we have never seen sur: ed. He is also an 
immense upstanding dog.’’—Forest and Stream, 
Oct. 50. 1884, 

Fee $50. Approved bitches only. Cabinet pho- 
tos, 50 cents; cartes of head, 25cenw. Imported 
stock for sale. THE HOSPICE KENNELS, Im- 
porters and Breeders of Thoroughbred St. Ber- 
nards, 55 Waverly Place, Newark, N. J. 


IN THE STUD. 


The well known pointer Donald IT. (A.K.R 2545). 
Fee $35. Young stock forsale. Address CLIFTON 
KENNELS, 7% Clifton Place, Jersey City, sao te 

™ 





HH BRED POINTERS.—THE BEST STRAINS 

of field pointers on earth, by Duke Royal 
(A.K.R, 2472) out of Lizzie Grace, she_by Beaufort 
out of ——— Grace. Pricelow. ELM GROVE 
KENNELS, South Norwalk, Conn. dec17,5t 





LMHURS1 KENNELS.—RORY O’MOCRE_ EX 

Rosalie (A.K.R. 2087) pups. Also red Irish 

setter Bena, commended in last N. Y. dog show in 

puppy class; shot over this fall; full pedigree. All 
for sale cheap. CU. T. PIERCE, ee 
ec3l,25 





OR SALE.—VERY HANDSOME LEMON AND 
white Llewellin setter bitch, 2 yrs. old. This 
bitch is in fine condition, and as a brood bitch is 4 
grand good one. She has one choice black and 
white puppy (bitch), 2 mos old which will be sold 
with her. Will send on approval if desired. Lock 
Box 237, Suspension Bridge, N. Y. jan7,1t 








OR SALE.—WHITE AND BLACK ENGLISH 

setter dog Draw (A.K.R. 2269), whelped Jan. 

25, 1885, by champion Dash III. ex Nellie Dale (John 
pee ey ex French’s Daisy); very large, nice he 

an , finely feathered. Price reasonable. Ad- 

dress W., P, O, Box 1,463, Boston, Mass,  janl7,% 








Pointers and setters thoroughly broken 4 fleld 
- @ 





For Sale—Thoroughbred red Irish setter stock, 





C= KENNELS.—ST. BERNARDs, 
smooth and rough-coated, of best strains. 
Champion Hermit in the stud, $50. English pus 
x 94, Lancaster, Mass. 
aD 


For Sale—Hornell Spaniel Puppies, 


The best in the world; 142 prizes in two years 
proves it. From 8 to 10 mos. old. Ne culls or $5 


the Stud—Black cocker champion Hornell 
dress 8, * 


Hornellsville, N. Y., or G. W. LEAVITT, Pres., 32 





We bave a lot of setters, both dogs and bitches, 
trom 6 to 18mos. old, that are fine lookiog and 
ene not gun shy, and with a fair nose. They 

ave no pedigree. We will close them out at $10 
eaca. They are a wonderful bargain. ASSOCIATED 





Mastiff brood bitch CALYPSO (E. 10,567), winner 
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